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FARM WORK FOR SEPTEMBER. 


¢ on low lands is the first work to engage 
All who mean to sow for the next | three times the price of rye. 


smoath 


s mowing should attend to it without delay.— 
: up by the middle of the month if possible. 


AGRICULTURE. 


els (Winter) from an acre and a half of ground. 





was never over fifteen bushels. He harvested 


~~ | (being warm land) nearly three weeks earlier 


than I did. His grain is equal to the best Gen- 
esee, and commands $250 per bushel, about 





| ‘The average yield for a series of years at the 
| west is 12 bushels to the acre. Wheat counties 
jin New York 12 1-2 to 14 bushels. In this 


ustalles should be cut in the fere part of Sep- | Computation seasons of rust, weevil and blight, 


er, if cut at all before harvest time. The prac. | 4re the drawbacks. 

eof “letting all grow together till time of har- 

’’ prevails extensively, but we are not certain | 
iuch is gained by it. In case the land where | 

) | cao do the same, 

stands is to be sown to grain or grass, the | ble, and have a m 


We here cannot magnify 
or detract from these difficulties, and shall fare 
| a8 well as they do. 

They sow clover and summer fallow. We 
or plongh in old mowing stub- 
anure heap to he!p out. There 


f cutting up all at the roots and clearing the }48 Do such commodity in the west. On the 


ss an advantage over the old one. 
se the labor of clearing off a single acre of | 
rh ia Very considerable 


than when the tops are cut and dried 


» from the butts, 


and the harvesting 


Yet in | @tound their wheat is worth 40 to 50 cents. 


have known it to be sold at 28 cents the 
| bushel. Ours two dollars. Their corn 12 1-2 
to 20 on the ground, Ours 80 to 90. Bat I 
most look over the long string of objections 
,made by the editor. He says as to profits— 


the tops are cut they peed not be left long “Our county societies do not offer premiums ” 


s exposed to rain and dews. 


One good 


e. 


gh to fit them for binding, for it ia never I have cast up the “ profits.”’ J trust the fig- 


ry to bind stalks tight, as wheat and rye are | ures shown are about nght. But do not expect 
» ant tell ’ y |“ pre maiums’”’ offered on an article not known 
good band that is drawn rather loose,!to these societies. Will they move in this 


r the top of the bundle, is best. 


matter? Jt isa subject worth their attention. 


should be prosecuted through this | ** Wneat requires better soil than rye.”” Tobe 


» the land is dry enough. 


y be 


have 
od moch rain, and some meadows this | 


sure it deserves it. “Poor land does for rye.” 
his is a poor argument, and brings a poor 
| erop, as we too ofien see it harvested with heads 


ditehed be iter in October than in Sep- | from an inch long to a straw as peaked as the quill | 
r On our own farm we have just been spread of a porcupine, and so thin the cradler wants an 


wed that was dog on half an sere of coarse | Opera glass to bring it within his strike. There 


low, one year ago. 


h side of the halfacre, and four rods apart. 


ice between (hem completely, and bury all 
grass, though the ditches were but | on wheat.’? This has never troubled me. pro- 

wide and three deep, 
therefore of preparing this half asre for 
snd grass seed can be easily reckoned. 
rods’ ditehing at 25 cents a rod is ten dollars. 


maoure for an acre ia worth 20 dollars; cart- 
preading five dollars. 


rs. Bushing halfa dollar 
the first year, and two tons the second 


niny places the hay and rowen, or half feed, 
worth as much as the cost of preparation of late. Hence their discouragement of 
Such land will prodace annually, after | years standing, and some have abandoned, 

vo first years, one ton of hay, and enough more | This is their only impediment to success gen- 


y for dressing it. 


in two years, The ton of hay will pay the tn- 


f 
0 


s ore often mown in pastares in Septomver- | ‘Wau all ‘dererence 13° 
better, and the earlier the better in Sep- 
r. In an advanced stoge of cultivation the | Cojman that Massachusetts can raise her own 
» will be found a better implement than the | flour, lime and ashes being always at hand, in 
all bushes. Plaster is an excellent article | my opinion not always necessary, it would seem 
them where plaster suits the land. 
must be particularly attended to, now hay- 
«past. ‘They fatten at ma h less cost in mild Winter Rye, and the yield will be greater 
ber than in the winter, Sweet corn may be proportion, and the value when harvested more 
che roots at first and all the top may be | than double. 


ip at 


them. Afterwards pluck the ears and cut 
Ifogs will eat the cob with 


ip in fine pieces. 


when so cut up 


+ food, and makes them relish the main feed 


But the principal artic le to be relied on for 


ud cheaper than Pp ytaloes when potatoes are 
Yet when potatoes bring 


25 cents a bushel 


van that eam it is advisabl 
Refuse pampkins, 


: 


jen should all go to the hogs in some form or 
ther boiled or raw. } 

e hogs thrive best on the refuse of 

y—milk, whey, and the wash from the kitch- 
Weeds, tvo, are now plenty, and where hogs 
pt shat up close they 
i The hog-weed, the barn-weed, and the | 


x the mud four days, four dollars. Now | Do physicians ever order rye bread or rye crack- 
+ prepared for the manure at the rate of | TS to their recevering patients! 


554 dollars for | offered by the Legislature’ &c. 
re, which will prodace at least (wo tons of | 


A dressing will be wanted 


one or two handred dollars, according to be avoided by its early ripening, Will the edi 
n and other circumstances. ’ la 


This serves for variety | 


corn, in some of tts forme. 


e to use some sented 


fur the sake of variety. 
es, and sach things as are thrown aside in 


ravenously ht almost 


Two ditches were dug, | !8 ‘oe much of this kind of poor rye farming— 


‘am I right? 


borrow trouble. *‘* Smut is not found on rye as 


bably owing to the new varieties of wheat. 
| ** Wheat produces costiveness, rye has the op- 
| posite tendency.” ‘* Physicians think it has 
| produced modern dyspepsia.” What an argu- 
}mentin favor of wheat these cholera times! ! 


Grains and 
| vegetables have their proper uses. ** Man shall 
j not hy by bread alone.” 
ef, 
Maine where clay abounds farmers seem | 
unwilling to raise wheat. Premiums have been | 
Admitted. I have seen thousands of acres; 
promising all the husbandman could desire; but 
his old insidious enemy the weevil, (a little golden 
magyot deposited by the fly,) has again “ taken 
lodgings,” and the whole field has become deso- 
many 


erally. (Mr. Editor will please inform himself.) 
Winter wheat has been raised with great suc- 
cess at Augusta this year. The weevil may 


| tor explain to farmers why. the labor of threshing 
rence 1 all parties, vary my 
| belief in knowledge, on proof, believing with Mr. 


to be an object for farmers to risk a smal! patch 
of wheat, (** not to overlook the cora bin and rye 
chest,’’) as 1 feel assured it is as sure a crop 38 


Respectfully, 
North Andover, Aug. 22, 1849. 





My soil is too cold 
for an average success. Three out of five 
» Papers not discontinued without a personal or | years have given me a great yield. This year 
thirty bushels to the acre, weighing sixty-four 
I also raised twenty 
bushels to the acre of Spring Wheat (Black 
Sea) which is fifty per cent less yield than 
Wivter, and far inferior as to color and quality. 
Varnum Spofford, Esq.,(a neighbor,) was in- 
duced to try an experiment, and raised 26 bush- 


His yield of rye on the same piece of ground 


! W ro we : , 
| from these ditches is now snfficient to cov. | hy should we want “ mills” to make flour 


when there are no grists to grind? Do not | 


in the hope of obtaining two dollars a bushel in 
we accomplish the greater ?”” 

best of wheat in New York city ean not be sold 
farms where grown for one dollar per bushel. 


or sprouted. 


to us here than the growing of any kind of grain. 


duce of their own farms. 


of Massachusetts. 


had the means of making them so—if the weev 


el—perhaps a little short of that. 





there, who own as good wheat land as any in Maine 
and we know something of the labor and trouble o 


which farmers have any prejudice. 

tried it for many years, and we must leave it tc 

them to say whether they can afford to caltivate it 
(Editor. 





(For the Ploughman. | 


SALT FOR MANURE. 


any advantage in composting’? I have a large 
lot of meadow mud which can be obtained for a 
trifling expense; can it be used to any advan- 
tage! if so in what quantity of salt to the load 
of mud! Can I use it ie ploughfields, and in 
what quantity to the acre, and at what time of 
the year should it be sown? Can | use it about 
fruit trees of different kinds to advantage, and 
in what quantity to the tree of one to six inches 
in diameter? 
apple and peach ; would it be safe or advisable 
to scatter some among them! The salt which 
have is some that came on green hides; is it 
as good to put on hay or to use for stock? and 
what is it worth per bushel for any of the above 
named uses delivered in Worcester? I have 
three hhds. on hand. and ean have, se mans 
be kind enough te inform me respecting the ar- 
ticle in the course of the week, if you are at 
leisure, and inclined so to do, you will very 
much oblige one of your subscribers. 
Your humble servant, 
G. A. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Worcester, Aug. 20th, 1849. 

{CP There is no great virtue in pure salt used 
as manure, yet we think some lands have been 











jC We are right willing to make room for al! 
the arguments that can possibly be addaced in fa- 
vor of the growing of wheat, At the same time we 
think it our duty to let the public know from what 
motives we do it. Discussion on sach sab,ects Can 
in the same paper. Freedom of opinion is 
what we always like to encourage, and if we hap- 
| pen to differ froin our correspondent we trust it may 
not discourage him in his efforts to bring about a re- 
formation among the farmers of Massachusetts 
But our friend writes under mistaken notions 


in Massachusetts is new, or one that bas not been 
tried ten thousand times by cur most skilful farmers. 
Wheat-growing was almost as early an occupation 
here as forest-clearing and forest-burning. There 


sate { as quick as green corn ¥ 
poche pi : ‘ is no d flicalty in growing wheat on new lands where 


Store hogs are sometimes permitted to 


i] 


orchards and pick 
and rough that it cannot 


aol sso rot ky 


e ploughed, the hogs ought to be let in at 
But fatting hogs 


) seasons of the year 


up the wormy frait.— 


| most of the forest growth is turned to ashes, And 
now ashes are the very best article that can be used 
But ashesare notto be had. The quantity now 
made is limited, and but lew farmers can procure 


. ’ here they can have no - 
ilways be shut up where y any large quantities of them. Many writers speak 


range. 


nanure heap must always be attended to al | 
Paso ‘hile hogs are fatting much good 
—- _ ~~. 6 . | qvestion now with judicious farmers is, whether 
may be made from them. It is too often suf-) 
i to waste for want of proper atiention. A con- 
supply of sods, earth, peat, or some matter to 


» the liquid and increase the bulk of the | 


to the subject agreat part of the hog ma- | 
will be wasted, and of course a great part of 


tof fattening hogs will be lost. 


yeap. Without this supply and constant at- | 


Much | 


of ashes as ifthey were not known as a fertilizer 
in former times. But this is not the case. The 
| they can afford to pay the prices that are demanded 
| for ashes. 

So in regard to manures generally—even our cor- 
respondent seems to suppose there is no difficulty 
jin the way of procuring them at pleasure. And 
here is the basis of his notions in regard to the pro- 
fit to be made in the growing of wheat. We say 
**profit’’—for it does not signify to tell farmers what 


\s soon as the cowyard is cleared anew supply | curse to pursue unless you show them that such 
be provided at once to prevent waste, 


| course is profitable. They will indeed do something 


aiter is found by the side of old walls, that | for ornament—something for ‘Charity , though it is 


x become too low. 


By digging this aw'y | 16 in the bond.’? But they cannot afford to sacri- 


z it to the yard good service is done 19 | ¢-. much for mere show. And if they could there 
ways. The wall is made higher, the bush- are many of us so stupid as to suppose thata field 

! briars are killed, the manure heap is improv- | oF corn in August bearing 80 bushels per acre, and 
the eye is relieved by the appearance Of 2 | cover 1 boot, is quite as ornamental as a field of 


r wall and a clean border. 
days have become shorter bat as the weather 


ros much work may be done in September 


wheat, in July, with 30 bushels of grain per acre. 
But it will be said, grow them both. Have wheat 
enough and corn enough too. So we could if our 


s any month provided the laborers do not sleep | jing was of the right quality and rich enough nata- 
) the morning. September is a charming month rally. Or if wecould purchase manure at pleasure. 


ve business. 





known to the} 


Don’t let the month pass with+ | y152: of our farmers in the interior complain that 
iking permanent improvements on the farm. they cannot buy manure at any price. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
[For the r ceahinnt.t 
WINTER WHEAT AGAIN. 
last week's Ploughman a feeble attempt 
Simade to encourage 


and most Important crop 
designed by Providence to meet the exi- 


Hence a 

great portion of them buy corn from the seaports. 
We think they can supply themselves with Indi- 

an corn to better advantage than they can with 








ter adapted to corn and rye than to wheat. No writ- 


cultivation of the | ignorance in regatd to corn-growing. All farmers 
have tried cora—and yet corn is imported for them 


s of man of every clime, as if nature, from the south. 


ehending our wants, 
our seed into the ground,” that we may 
thirty, sixty, and an handred fold.” 

e editor of the Ploughman, (whose opin- 
S are uot always to be repudiated,) admits 
in the outset, that the subject is not 
inderstood in this state. 


1 


fact 


iv true 


bidden us to 


This is unques- 
His own want of knowledge has 


censured for not growing that and our wheat too. 





“0 into error, and | trust his disparaging ' Let us bestir ourselves and supply our own markets 





wheat. Our Massachusetts lands are generally bet- 


We have not manure enough yet to grow our own 
corn—the more profilable crop—and yet we are 


There are soils in Massachusetts that are better 
adapted to wheat than to corn—and North Andover 
probably has much of that kind. Bat generally our 
lands are more profitable in cora than in wheat.— 


, dropped or shelled at this season very e36y- 


better than pare salt to put on land. Salt is some- 


market. “If we cannot do what is least how shall 


In regard to prices we have a word to say.. The 


Bat wheat 1s a most uncertain crop—there is more 
than three timesas much risk in it asin Indian 
corn, Weare sorry it is so, for we would have | the blae-joint in our meadows. 
our farmers contrive to live principally on the pro- 
This isthe safest way 


If we had lands rich enough, clayey enough, or 


and the Hessian fly would submit to our discipline 
— if we were not always obliged to wash and scour 
our seed wheat to guard it from smut—if we could 
have cool weather while the ear was filling up, and 
a clear sky for two weeks before and after reaping, | fromm a peck to a bushel to the acre. 
to savea blast and fluils that would thresh halfas| meadow that I have practiced sowing seed on 
much wheat per day as they do of rye we might be| /ter haying, and the fowl meadow grass is as 
encouraged to cultivate wheat at two dollars a bush- coud co ever & wen, and the quality better; 


Mr. Faditor,—Sir:—I wish to make a few in- 
quiries of you respecting the use of salt for the 
following purposes ; and first can it be used to 


the | Ume was from 3 to 4 feet high, and as green as | ; 
it eould be, al! but the heads, which were a little babede pa 
Mr. B.’s statement of quanuty 
per acre of this Srass I think may be relied upon 
on any spot of meadow where mod and water are 
to plenty, and those who have fed it to their stock 
make flour for two dollars per bushel. Half that | Consider it good meadow hay. 
Price will come nearer the mark. While the best 


of rye, grown in Massachusetts, is really sold at the 


red or brown. 


OTIS BRIGHAM. 
Westborough, Aug. 23, 1849. 


If we could be as sure of 20 bushels of wheat per acted 
acre as we are of 560 bushels of corn we could not 
afford to grow it in preference—for corn prepares 
our grounds for other crops that are more profitable 


(Editor. 





[For the Ploughman.] 


: FOWL MEADOW GRASS. 


sow fowl] meadow grass seed. It should be 
sowed in August or first of September, after the 
crop of hay is taken off; the quantity may be 
I have a 


produces two tons er more to the acre of the 
best qaality ; my cattle and sheep thrive well 


Oar notions on this subject—right or wrong—| on it 
were not hatched in this city. We were bred on a 
farm in the country. We have spent ten years on | ™eadow had run out and it was only for the 
the banks of the Kennebec, and among the farmers want of seed, and now they may be improved 


I have noticed meadows where the fowl 


by getting a little seed at any of the seed stores 
>| in Boston. 


{) N. B. I noticed that you remarked in your 


growing wheat. It is not a new business against | last paper, in the article of Blue Joint, that 
They have | fowl meadow grass was running out, and your 


,| Views have been correct, but { want you should 
write more. 
_ Yours truly, JOHN DODGE. 
Bennington, N. H., August, 1849. 





i> We have frequently hinted that farmers 
who have made any trials of the fuwl-meadow, or 
of the blue-joint, would do well to let the public 
know how either had succeeded on their farms. It 
may be the case that these grasses may flourish on 
a great part of our c brook 





dows by sow- 


ing the prevalent notion that a very peculiar soil is 
essential to their growth. 

Let every farmer who would improve his com- 
mon brook meadows, make a trial of the fowl- 
meadow at least, by sowing some seed. Now is 


{ have a few hundred bads of | the season for sowing. [Editor. 





(For the Ploughman.} 
THE WEBWORM. 


Mr. Buckminster.—Sir, —1 send you a 
leaf from one of my apple trees covered as you 
see with worms. I wish to know what they 
whether they will be lixeiy to do much damage. 
By answering the above, you will much oblige, 
Yours Respectfully, 
Anvover, Aug. 22,1849. Jonas Hort. 





$C The worms sent us by Mr. Holt are a spe- 
cies of the Web-worm, that causes a bad appear- 
ance of the apple tree in August. There are two 
or three kinds of web-worm. This has a deeper 


helped by it. Salt that comes imported in hides is | red color than the kind that is more common with 


us. These worms are now forming a web on the 


times mixed with manure to kill the worms, or to | folds of the apple tree leaf which was sent in with 
keep them away. Yet some worms seem lo be | them. 


fond of living among salt. If we recollect rightly, 





There aro four or five different kinds of worm 


salt is one of the articles in Bommer’s patent man- | that work upon the Jeaves of apple trees in various 
ure. He would put as much asa spoonful toa modes atthis season of the year. There is a red 
do no harm when both sides ofa question are pre- | exe Joad of weeds and hay. He professes to has- | and green worm three fourths of an inch long called 
ten the rotting of heaps of compost,—and yet two | the Palmer worm that eats clean as he goes, and 
of his articles tend to preserve all substances that | makes no web. These are easily rapped off by 


come in contact with them. 


' 


four inches in diameter. 


| sowing some on grass lands. 


the soil would not be permanently injured, for whe 
the rains have dissolved it, they will soon make a 


| on sandy loams to insure a good growth of wheat, | fresh again, and the grass will grow. This ie seen 
in pastures where salt is laid for cattle. [Editr. 





[For the Ploughman.) 
BLUE JOINT GRASS. 


Mr. Ploughman :—In your paper of the 18 


garden striped grass. 


gated from the seed. 


century. 


very little. 


lieve it has seldom been cut more than once in 
because bunches of it came up many rods fro 


pally pod grass and but little of that, obtained 


er, not even out correspondent, will accuse us all of |lieve from the seed. I believe it has be 


thought here that the seed never matured, or 
least that it could not be saved. 


conversation turned upon this grass, and it w 


any hull, as bard and solid as clover seed. 











trees to keep away worms, but not much will be 
borne around any except the plam. Two quarts | worms are any more hartfal to a tree than the cater- 
when he assumes that the business of growing wheat have been used by Dr. Shurtleff around a plum tree | pillar is. Yet 6 they seem to be increasing, or at 


under a mistake in supposing it cannot be propa: | would suffer from that cause. 
. meadow grass be move likely to remain, or is 
joint grass ;”" still it is a joint grass, but differs | there any other grass more suitable 

very much from what we call blue joint in the 
size, as well as being best suited with a different 
soil, If it be the kind of grass I suppose it t0 | no other way to gain the desired information. 
be, it has grown on the state farm for the iast 
This farm was owned by my grand- 
father, and by him and his successor. This grass 


We do not ca!l it * blue 


was cut twice in a season. Up to the time 
when it passed into the hands of Andrew Peters, 
Esq., which is about 53 years ago, it spread but 
Since that time, under his culture 
and that of his son, Lovett Peters, Eeq., [ be- 


season, and it has spread, I should think, some 
70 rods, and I suppose it spread from the seed 


the root of any of it. One of my neighbors 
having a very wet meadow, producing princi- 


root of it from the farm above named, and placed 
it beside the stream running through his mea- 
dow, above which there is a mill, and the cur- 
rent of water when the mill was in operation 
was, of course, greatly increased, and the mea- 
dow frequently overflowed, and the consequence | fowed. 
was this grass sprang up within a year OF (WO) banks of small brooks. 
in bunches over a space of 3 or 4 acres, a8 I be- 


I think other- 
wise. Last June, I think about the 25th, I was 
called upon by my neighbor to view the meadow by any means has been dropped there. 
in company with another gentleman, and the 


remarked that ‘‘though the heads were large 
there was no seed.” I took a head of it and 
rubbed it in my hand, and found it was well | isa greater chance that some farmers above may 
filled with a long, plump, black seed, about the 
size of herdsgrase seed but longer, and without 


means of a stick or pole. But the web worms are 


Salt in smal! quantiies, may be useful amon | not so easily disposed of. 





We are not aware that any of these August 


least are noticed more; it is the daty of every nice 


| if we had a quantity of salt that had beea used | orchardist to pall them off and destroy thero. 
to preserve hides, we should try the experiment of 


The Palmer worm is often seen on shrub oaks, 


eating away, as if he thought he was doing mach 
Bushes may be killed by sowing it thick. Yet! mischief. But he does not seem to injare the growth 


Nn | of the shrabs. { Editor. 


HH} 





[For the Ploughman. ] 
MEADOW IN DEDHAM. 
Mr. Eprror— 


Respectfuly, your obedient servant. 
Depuam, Aug. 20, 1849. . 








a! there—hence its name— Fowl-meadow. 


8) dry. 





en 
al 


I 





off and flow down. 


If the above should be considered of use to 
lead any one to try this grass, and get two or 
three tons per acre of good meadow hay, where 
In | they now get one half of one ton of pod, you 
seaports we sometimes find imported rye at a less} May give it a place in one corner of your ver 
price. But what is it'—swollen, musty, mixed, acceptable paper. 


0 On re-examining the tall grass sent us from 
Middleborough, we are satisfied that is not the 
Blue-joint, though the leaves and the stalk much 
resemble it. But the heads are larger and more 
full of seed than the Blue-joint is, and the whole 
plant is larger and taller than we have ever seen 


We should like to have Mr. Brigham send usa 
little of this seed when he may have an Opportunity. 
of proceeding if we would gain anything by farming, | !t may be worth spreading im our meadows. 

Bat candor compels us io admit that wheat can not 
be profitably cultivated on & majority of the farms 


Mr. Editor,—Sir :—I wish you would insert 
something in your paper to encourage farmers to 


who have meadows that may possibly bear th 


acart load on an acre. {Ediutor. 





[For the Ploughman. } 
PEAR SCIONS. 


upon. 
be best, to double work them 
the kinds [ yish to grow? 


will much oblige a 


CONSTANT READER. 
Aug. 23. 





@ Baldwin scion at first in case any 
variety of the apple is to be propagated. - And in 
the case of the pear also a thrifiy scion that is not 
hable to the attacks of insecia is used to obtain 
growth, after which other scions are set to bear the 
desired fruit. 


In our own nursery we have found the Queen 


wood as any we have had. This or the Bartlett wil 
be as good for growith as any kind we know of. 
(Editor. 





FARMING ON TWENTY-ONE ACRES 
OF LAND. 
Messrs. Epitors.—Many of the cultivotors 


of the soil, who occupy large possessions, do not 
realize the amount of labor that can be profitabl 


make them an independent home. 
In illustration of these facts, I will give an | 
account of farmer B. His farm consists of twen- 





ing the seed only at the right seasou, notwithstand- | 





Tam improving a farm in Dedham, on the 
bank of Charles River, a part of which is 
meadow Jands annually overflowed, the water 
standing on it for about one month in the spring. 
b! in the summer months it is perfectly dry and 
inst. there 1s a note headed Bive Joint Grass, | hard enough to bear cattle. I am desirous of 
and signed B., dated Middleboough. The | sowing such grasses as would be least liable to 
wriler represents it as having its origin in the | be killed out by the inundation. 

If so | think he labours | jnformed that the English grasses generally 
Would Fowl 


1 have been 


Please excuse my troubling you in this way, 
but Lam an inexperienced farmer, and know of 


jC The Fowl-meadow grass made its first ap- 
pearance in this part of the country in Dedham, on 
the banks of the rivers there. It has deen supposed 
that birds from distant climes first brought the seed 


On the banks of the Neponset river this grass 
does not now flourish as it once did. Some sup- 
pose it ia because of the mills that have been erected 
there, making some parts too wet and others too 


Bat many suppose that early catting and not let- 
ing any part go to seed 1s the cause of deterioration. 
This hind of grass is now seen the most plenty on 
the banks of rivers that are only occasionally over- 
Such banks abound in it more than the 


This may be owing to two causes. When there 
is a flood in considerable rivers the waters are al- 
ways more turbid than in brooks, and a deposit is 
left on the banks which serves to bury the seed that 


have been caught by the floods and left their grass 
standing till the seeds were ripe enoagh to shell 


ty-one acres: one acre of it is occupied with | 
buildings, yards and garden, and twenty acres | 
are for cultivation—all made productive by thoro’ 
draining and bountiful manuring. A good, sub- | 
stantial fence is all around it, but there are no 

division fences. He has 57 rods of patent, port- 

able fence, which is easily removed, with which | 


ture. 

The farm is divided into four equal parts—5 | 
acres in each part. First season, No. | is in | 
grass, clover and timothy, for pasture: No. 2 in | 
hoed crops—one acre in wurtzels, one in pota- 
toes, and three in corn; No. 3, in barley ; and 
No. 4 in wheat, With these crops he keeps a 
regular rotation each year. The second season, 
No. L is manured in the fall with all the man- 
ore he has collected the past year, and ploughed 
for the next season’s hoed crops; No. et iz 
ploughed in the fall for barley the next spring ; 
No. 3 (barley stubble) is sown with wheat: and 
No. 4 (wheat) is sown with timothy and clover 
for the next season’s pasture—which rotation he 
uniformly pursues. 

~ keeps a — of oxen, two cows, twenty 
Fugit too soon in the springs Ths whaae 486 
barley straw, corn stalks and roots, will be am- 
pie forage for them in winter. He is industri- 
ous, economical and prudent. Every thing is 
done well, and in season. The ground is kept 
clean, no weeds being allowed to grow, not 
even around the fence ; it is made rich by plen- | 
tiful applications of manure, which renders it 
very productive. His wheat averages 30 bush- 
els per acre. It will take twenty-four bushels 
to bread the family the year, (which consists of 
himself, wife, and four little ones,) and will 
take 7 bushels for seed, which will leave 119 to 
sell; this, at $1 per bushel, will bring $119. 
His barley yields 40 bushels per acre; it will 
take 8 of it for seed, and 192 bushels to market, 
at 50 cents per bushel, will be $96. ‘The corn 
averages 60 bushels per acre; the three acres 








| 





Fowl-meadow grass, to try some of the seed— 
’ ° . ; f. 
also to scatter on a little earth if it be no more than | "O"€ On his farm. 


0 There have not been trials enongh made to 
determine what is the best course: It is though, | 
by some orchardists that it is best to make use of | 


slow growing | ago, the Earl of Derb 





ia) awhale, 


| month of April would be likely to injure any good *"4 ploughs it under. ‘The hoed ground is al 
grasses—but if the water is up and down, daily or 
even weekly, we should not fear it. We advise all | 


| Winter, 
e 


| the fence around the farm and door yard. 
| Now, 
| 


ke “" ploughed for barley next spring, which j ritic rocks. 
eeps hin busy until it is time to prepare for 


5 In winter he takes good care of his stock } 
j threshes the grain, and provides fuel—having 
The orchard is planted by | 
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ae sa! strictures, like ** ®res among the wheat,” may | of at least our own corn-barns with Indian corn be-| This confirmed my previous opinions that the a : cunervupipeeea bait same —" taeainieenieeiee) NO. 4s. 
w.& W. J. BUCKMINSTER. —— ie byl nbn fore we run into.the wheat growing business grin | seed might te gathered. This pally this Pi bp ad crgaphg Bag Late pew now ready to gather, which employs him | ie FEA mente 


Whes ail are% ’ } a subseque —_ 
7 : | secured, he takes out : vent pressure of that mass, an infus 
Constant flowing for the whole | the manure, smeads it evenly over the surface, | of melte ; ‘grea 


fede ~ minerals was injected into those open. 
ort e- 
s0 | . ee Traps, Basalfie, and Porphy- 
ts melted material 
a ! ermiecame from a 
Geeper source than the origina 
of a somewhat different comp 
a mere the dykes, or veins, hich pervade 
the Granite rocks. Sometimes these trap rocks 
. ‘ ” 
themselves have again been broken by ie ternal 
; agitation, and the openings by materials ofa still 


1 Granite, being 
osition, aud thus 


4 . . | > > 
my young friends, be industrious and |e! Source, bring along with them the precious 


$s ’ . ase 2ta] Lie 
saving, and vou will soon be abla to purchase | °° the baser metal, which, from their Specific 


| 21 actes of land. 
ls 


| Wheatland, N.Y, 1849. 
iGenesee Farmer. 





DISEASES OF POULTRY. 


* @ @ 


} (disease among the poultry-) Some three year 


{ guin Ducks. They have large boties, fon 


| ter which they have been named. 
| States. 
| among them ;—flapping of wings, &c., &ce 


! 
} the ward. 


. And you who have large pus- | gravity, would sink lowest in the melted 
essions, and sons you wish to settle wear y 
- : c \ s tle bear you 
d oy Editor :—I have some two or three bun-| “Vide your possessions with them, and leach 
re oe that I wish to work the pear | them to realize that industry and eernomy are 
ill you please inform me which will | ‘he sources of wealth—and that a veat, comfort 
: » Or bud direcily | pen on independent home, though it is small, 
n either case what | ¥ "ll afford more rational en) i 
j ore jjoyment in old age, 
on ae be best, as! wish for some four or | ‘han large possessions. with a princely mansion, | "Ss @ quantives soficiently fa 
ve kinds. By answering these questions you | even if it is not encumbered with debt. , 


” ‘*‘Tam ander the necessity o 
telling you how little I know on the sabject 


y sent mea pair of Pen- 


necks, and stand nearly upright, like the bird af- | ocean, and its elevation hundreds of feet a} 

I found they | is surface, producing islards in a day 

answered the description—one having laid 40 | points—the elevation of more than 1500 mik “ 

| eags without missing a single night. [ was anx- ! 

} lows to = the breed through the Southery | an ee eo -the gradual dP pression of 
ast vear | had 150 in the y: sarin | COSSt Of Norway aud the correspond: wi 

Catherine, or Cattin pear scion, as sure to make! full grown, when one night I wa Jaanenee | Of the others io the height dt cate he 


| beneath, ee 


‘Besides the thousands of extinct y: leanoes 
on the surface of the earth, there are at this 
more than three hundred that are pow active 
aod have, from ume to time in the history of 
man, emitted forth masses ' 


day 


of fluid matter, some 
- 

mense rivers of melted lava, Ae a secret 

tnstances a hundred miles in length and ~ | 
miles ia breadth, melting down hills and fi'l - 

up valleys in their course, and building oa as 

coast for several giles into the sea setting ae 

ocean boiling, so that thousands of "fishe 8 1 ono 

, | risen to the surface and beea thrown upon ‘the 
shore by the Waves of the heated and angry oe 

| actually cooked and ready for the palate of on 

epicute. 


j “The breakiog through of the 


floor of the 

Shove 
. Ri Various 
of the coast of South America by the throb of 
one 
anon 
200 feet, 


carrying with it the remains of animals of specics 


| The next morning 45 were stretched off dead in |" inhabiting the ocean, and many other sim)- 
A week afterwards, the disease re. | /@* phenomena, ace sufficient w convis ce us that 


turned ce night, and the next morning nearly | the earth 1s still fluid at the centre, and thar the 


jall the rest, including turkeys and hens, had | perpetual meuntiins, and the everlasting fy! 
died. I had only three lefi, which during the | instead of being based, upon a solid unde ’ 


| day had walked into my stable yard. The epi 


| demic seemed not to be able to cross the fence, | 
although it was so open that the ducks were in | DOwena connected with the boring of art 
| the hadit of saluting each other with their bills 
employed in cultivation ; and few farm laborers | through the rails, 
are aware how small a piece of ground will af. |59 very fine young ones. J sent off about a ee. 
ford full employment to an industrious man, and | third of these to various persons at Columbia 
yield himself and family the comforts of life, and | &c., and left word if the disease retarned—to 


give the ducks lime water and sulphar, and to 
put tar in their drinking water, strewing the 
yard with lime, and not confining them in coops. 
I learn that this cholera among the ducks, had 
come like a roaring ijion, sweeping away my 
long necked pets, and | concluded that I was 
about the last physician that ought to be applied 
to as a Duck Doctor. 

Yesterday, however, my son wrote me that 
these means had somewhat succeeded ; and that 


he encloses one-fourth of the ground for pas- | nearly all the ducks that had not been killed out- | 


right had recovered. You may try the lime 
sulphur and tar water, but [ fear they may prove 
something like the various cholera remedies— 
those that have only diarrhea would recover any 
how, and those that have the real disease wiil 
die in spite of remedies. 

This, however, is a singular and fatal disease 
among the ponltry, and has been spreading 
through the South as far as New Orleans. ‘T'wo 
years ago | was witha friend who, the night 
previous to my arriva!, had lost 60 full grown 
geese. They lay piled up by the servants like 
asmall hay cock, On the following morning 
we went after a covey of partridges in sight of 
the house—the ¢og came to a point—but the 
virds were ngst flushing Bee 


hn 
dead not 10 feet apart. The same day, ona 
deer hunt, the driver killed a wild turkey by 
an . ° at ha 


ad with a atick—il was 





Licnt-novses.—We are iudebted to Mr. 
Pleasonton, Fifth Auditor, for a smal! pamphlet 
containing a list of the light houses, beacous and 
floating lights of the United States, with a state- 
ment of their location, heights, distance at which 
they are visible in clear weather, &c, [tis ac- 
companied by three distinct and beautifully en- 
giaved lithographic charts. The first exhibits 
the light-houses and Jight vessels on the Ameri- 
ean coast, from Maine to Virginia inclusive.— 
The second presents a similar exhibit of the coast 
trom Virginia exclusive to ‘Texas inclusive, with 


the lights of course, along the ceast of Florida, 
The third chart 


and in the Florida Keys, &c. 
exhibits the position of the light houses on the 





produce 180 bushels ; it will take 80 bushels to 
ily, (for they eat Johony-cake and mush,) which 


cents per bushel, is $50. The potatoes and 
beets are all used at home. The wool of the 
20 ewes, averaging $1 per fleece, will be $20. 
They raise 20 lambs, which he sells in July or 
August for $20. By taking the lambs from 
the ewes ea:ly, the latter will get fat by fell ; 


the family. The sow has six pigs the last of 
March or early in April; five of them, with tne 


next spring. The 5 pigs and old sow, when 
fattened, will make 1100 Ibs. of pork ; 500 will 
do for the family, with the five fat sheep, and 
leave him 600 Ibs. to sell, which at 5 cents a 
pound is $30. The two calves are fatted and 
sold for $5. This makes $340 worth sold 


have had their farm living the past year. 


large for an average production, but I assure you 


quantity stated. But it is asked, how can an 
industrious man be constantly employed on 20 
acres of ground cultivated for farm purposes? 
Look at it. His ground for spring crops is all 
ploughed in the fall. 


commences operatiens for the season. He first 


garden tilth the better. 


the manure heap. c 
will make manure that his time and means per- 


different times. 
marl, dirty salt, 


crease the maoure heap to at least 200 loads. 


son favorable, he commences planting the 


corn. Planting done, the wheat is to be wed 


first, and perhaps the fifth of July. ‘ 
has some leisure, and assists a neighbor in hay 
ing, to procore help in hauling in the grain. 





On the first of April he 


sows the grass seed on the wheat; 10 ewt. of 
plaster on the ground for hoed crops; and as 
soon as the ground is sufficiently dry, he har- 
rows and cross,harrows until it is thoroughly 
pulverized, and the nearer it can be made toa 


But if he is ahead of the season with his work 
he can always have full employment in making 
I He collects every thing that 


mit; he pots on it at least one ton of plaster 2 
Leached ashes, swamp muck, 1s 
and old brine are all Collected Vesuvius, Mount Blanc, Orozimbo, &c. This | day. 
é is a grand speculation, sublime in the effect it | Vhis is admitted as an extreme case ; but there 
produces on the mind, whatever may be the sup- 
In these matters we 


and mixed with the barn-yard dung, so as to in- 


‘ag 4n good order and the sea-| port afforded to it by truth. 
be doen hg Bi sesh first of | prefer that strictly scientific men should be heard. 


Dr. Boynton, in a late lecture on Geology, in the 
city of New York, stated that the present cou- 
dition of the earth was tke result of entire chemi- 
eal action, which once reduced it to a mass of 
ignited, liquid matter, of which the present crust 
of the earth was produced by cooling which he 


May, and takes time and does it well—for there 
is more lost by careless planting than would pay 
for four times the labor of doing it well. He 
first plants the wurtzels, then the potatoes and 
and as soon as the wartzels ree up he ow pam fe : 
i i i ot until the | calls the Granite work : 
hecing, wick othe sith of Sel “As the erust gradually cooled off, it sontract- 
-|ed upon the melted mass within, and by means 
of this contraction it either collapsed, forming 
beds of lakes, or protuded outward and up- 
ated plains and mountains. 
rock is both the lowest and 


He then 


He commences harvest as soon as the grain | the 
will answer, and barley will do to cut pretty ward, forming elev 
reen, If itis not sufficiently dry te bind, let) Hence the Granite roc 
it lie two or three days in swath. Harvest be- the highest in its position, of all the geological 

In the second place ated is a& ~~ gored gun he may work 3s faithfully as he chooses | formations. 
chance that such river Meadows Ww ve 


brought on by the floods—for of such streams there 


lake coast. ‘They are represented on the maps 
; by red circles, diverging into rays. There are 
feed the pigs, fat_the pork, and use in the fam- / 14 on lake Michigan, 1 at the straits of Michilli- 
, : | mackinae, 7 on lake Huron, 1 on lake Superior, 
leaves him 100 bushels to market, which, at 50 | 9 oy Jake St. Clair, 20 on lake Ene, 13 on lake 


Ontario and the St. Lawrence, and 3on lake 


Champlain, 


The general list exhibits strong evidence of the 
energy of the burea of the Fifth Auditor in the 
Up to the Ist Jaly, 





| extension of the system. 


of them revolving. 


| ‘The light houses are so distributed, according 
to the necessities of the service, that there are 
| 12 light houses on the coast of Maine, 3 in New 
Hampshire, 38 in Massuthusetts, 9 in Rhode 
Island, 1 on Juriper Island in the State of Ver- 
from the produc's of the 20 acres, and the family mont, 11 in Connecticut, 41 in New York, em- 


} 
| 


| bracing probably the lake coast, 7 in New Jersey 


It may be thought that this calealation is 100 | 9 in Pennsylvania, in Delaware, 12 in Maryland, 


and 6 in Wisconsin, (of course the lake coast.) 


ber and character of the wicks in the iamps. 


prise of the American peeple.—[Union. 


ee 


THE CRUST OF THE EARTH. 














| 1848, there were 270 light houses, some of them 
15 of them are sold for $30, with whieh he revolving, varying in the tine of their revolution ; 
purchases @0 ewes for the next season s keeping | but most of them aie fired lights, differing in the 
—and he has five fat sheep left for the use of height of the lanterns, and the distance at which 
they are visible. The longest distance is thirty 
ine | miles, on the highlands of Neversink, on the 
sow, are fatied, and @ young sow kept for pigs | coast of New Jersey, there being two lights one 


: sae : 18 in Virginia, 7 on the coast of North Carolina, 
that if the operetor is industrious, economical |5 in South Carolina, 7 in Georgia, 14 in Florida, 
and judicious, he will seldom fall short of the!» ;. alabama, 4 in the state of Mississippi. 13 
jin Louisiana, 14 in Ohio, (the lake coast,) 19 in 
| Michican, (lake coast,) 1 in Indiana, 2 in Ithnois, 


There are 32 floating lights dispersed along 
the Atlantic and lake coasts. varying in the num- 


The whole exhibit is creditable to the enter- 


The following extract we take from Dr. Silli- 
man’s Journal, showing his opinion, that at a 
certain depth below the earth’s surface, the 
whole is a heated mass of matter, in such com- i on 
plete effusion, that it is even tossed by subter- | female weaver received for 24 days work, $27 ; 
ranean winds, which find ventin the craters of | OF, including board, $35 50—about $135 per 


“Again, the masses of Granite asad oes 

ws, cultivates, or ploughs shallow the bar-| up io the form of mountains in a heated state, 
pamper hy 80 as 10 ealedbine it thoroughly four lost cool when exposed to the external atmos- 
inches deep, and sows on it half a ton of plas-| phere, and in cooling must also contract. Cracks 
ter. The corn is now ready to cut up; that) or seams were thus opened transversely acioss 
done, he ploughs the barley stubble deep and | the spurs ot chains of the mountains, extending 
well, and sows the wheat. The sunymer crops’ quite down to the fluid mass beneath. 


hiiis, 
. 44 t rpinul 
| rest Upon a yie'ding foundation, , ad 


| “The same fact is shown likewise by the phe 


Siau 


- ' 
| wells, and sinking of mines. the lemnperature 


W hen! left home l had about } constantly Increasing abvut one dezree fur every 


“At this rate water would be at the borling 
; heat at little more thao one mile from the sarf ce 
of the earth, and at the same ration of lanes “ty 
every known substance would be in a flu d an ; 
dition at less than fifty miles below the surface 
Now, should we allow the crast over the fluid 
| mass of the earth to be 200 miles in Adehuaee 
j and then conirast the globe with an eos it will 
be found the shell of an egg is fall ‘five ty . 
| thicker in proportion to the diameter tha “the 
| crust of our planet.” gah 


Bosron ano Maine Rainroap. The 


was 83,791 80s. 


; ' report 
be the investigaing committee of this site a) 
states that the cust of the road up to Jane Ist, 
' 

} 


i It is estimated that, $80,000 
' will be required toe nplete unfinished work in- 
| cluding $35,000 fora new depot at Lawrence 
ate ' 9 
and $15,000 for depots at South and North An 
dover and Methuen. The present debt of the 
company is 3617.972. The company has land 
not used for the purposes of the road, valued at 
$31,000, of which $233,705 is in Boston, and 
$ 30,578 in Charlestown. my 
The whole number of the stockholders of the 
j road is 2203, of whom 1164 are in Massachuy 
| setts, (496 in Boston) 697 in New Hlgmn st 
68 in Maine ardeheon wei vy Lie i 
setts stockholders is $2,425,500, by those in 
New Hampshire S711.400, by those in Maines 
$ 137,600, and $282,200 elsewhere. 
sicians find out the disease OF tie sUUy, wo pan 
osophers the diseases gf the mind. 


MECHANIC ARTS. 


Sup Beitoine ano Navigation. The best 
British built ships, built in Kagland and Scot- 
land, cost about $97 a ton. In the United States 
our best ships cost about $65 aton; Balti 
built ships cost $58 a ton, and io the British 
North American provinces, they are built as low 
as #40 a ton. As we have before stated, the 
British built ships are rated at Lloyd's as a No. 
1 often till they ars 20 years old, while the 
American ships are only rated thus for pine 
years, and the Province built ships only six 
years, 80 that in reality, the difference of a per- 
manent investment in one or the other, is not so 
great as it seems, though for the first five 
years, the cheap ship will obtain a freight about 
as readily a9 those of higher cost. 

The greatest advantage which the English 
ship owner has over the American, ts that 
which is common to him and the manufacturer, 
and indeed to all other mea competent to carry 
on business which employs a great amount of 
both capital and labor, that is a low rate of in- 
terest. Reckoning the interest in Eogland at 
4 per ceat. which it seldom or never exceeds, 
and in this country, at 6 per cent, which it sel 
dom or never falls below, it will be found that a 
British built ship at $97 a ton is no dearer than 
an American built ship at $65. 

There is a general opinion that the English 
ships are navigated at a lower cost than the 
American ships. We have paid some atiention 
to this subject, and think that the opinion is not 
correct. ‘Though the English ships generally 
pay somewhat lower wages, and keep their men 
» | on rather poorer fare, yet they have more men 
in the ship. Seamen being seattered all over 
the world, and brought into associztion with the 
merchant fleets of other nations, in every port, 
general equalization of fare and wages must una- 
voidably take place. The higher wages of 
American merchantmen have gradually diawn 
the b&st of the British, Swedish, Danish and 
Norwegian sailors into our service, while the 
major part of the crews of Brush ships are 
composed of lrish sailors, whom the American 
shipmasters wiil not take, when they can obtain 
them from England, Scotland, or the northern 
European nations. [ Newburyport Herald. 


























The Lowell Vox Populi states as an illustra- 
tion of what a smart and skilful girl may earn, 
and sometimes does earn, in Lowell, that at the 
Jast payment on the Mertimac corporation, one 





She tended six looms, which few can do. 


are many who earn $4 to $5 per week. 

lt is this kind of pay which draws so many 
gitls from Maine and the British provinces, 
into the mills of the Massachusetts companies, 
and those in New Hampshire, which axe prin- 
cipally owned by people in Massachusetts, 

It is worth noticing, because it shows the @if- 
ference in skill among operatives, that the girls 
who tend so many looms, turo out the best work 
in the mill, making better cloth than those who 
tend two, three and four looms. If it were not 
so they would not be allowed so many looms, as 
the superintendents are generally reluctant to 
allow them so many. 

Those who think mere human machines only 
are néeded in mills, make a great mistake. No 
where is the difference in *‘ help” as it is termed 
more marked. ‘With the best help in the mill, 
the superintendents seldom or never have any 
trouble. The only dissension, generally, is on 
the part of the most inefficient class of epera- 
tives, who have but litle skill and industry, and 

who would not be employed were it ot that in 
a new and rapidly growing couatry, labor of all 





Then, by | kinds is always seareo. [fb. 
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THE POETS CORNER. 





A MOMENT 
BY CHARLES BWAIN. 
Tis the breath of a moment—which no one regardeth— 
That holdeth the hey to each secret of life ; 
Tis a “moment” that oft our long watching rewardeth, 
And calms the dark waters of sorrow and strife ; 
I's breath may seem nothing —and yet ‘tis extending 
A power the sublimest our being ean know, 
A moment may yleld us ablies without encing— 
A moment consign us to darkness and woe ' 


Its cirele may flash with a benuty that ages 
May crown as immortal, and hallow ite birth 5 
A moment may question the wisdom of seges, 
And chenge the whole system ond science of earth. 


A moment—the soul of the painter can fee! it— 
tt thrills through bis frame with a epirit like fire ; 
A moment—oh ' once let the gifted reveal it, 


And Heaven is short of the height "twoald arpire. 


Go, ask of the hero when victory soundeth, 
What glory a moment of time may command ; 
Ask the home-seeking sailor, while feet hie heart boun- 
eth, 
How sweet is the moment he views his own land ; 
Ack the lower, when whisper to whisper rept eth 
In accents that tremble lest lipe be o’erheard ; 
And oh It you each moment that dieth 


Hoth crowded eternity oft In a wore 
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Fete at Rome. 


T-enslated from the French of Dumas. 


BY KE. A. ATLEE, M. D. 





The gladiators had but just made their exit; 


tumult reigned throughout the cireus, and the 
fencers were succeeded by those who were to be 
exposed to the wild beasts. They were Chris- 
tians ; so that all the hatred was transferred to 


them, and all the sympathy to the animals. 
Meanwtile, whatever was the impatience of the 
crowd, they were foreed to wait unul the 


slaves hod drawn their mkes over the sands of 
the crrcus; but this operation was hastened by 
the furious vociferations from every part of the 
amphitheatre. Atlength the slaves withdrew, 
the arena was for a moment empty, and the mul- 
tiiude were all expectanon. A door was then 
opened, and all attention was turned towards the 
new victims about to make their appearance. 

A female entered, clad in a white robe and | 
covered with a white veil. See was led to one! 
of the posts, to which she was bound by a 
chord round her waist. One of the slaves then 
tore off her veil, when the spe@Titors beheld a} 
figure perfeet in beauty, ena though pele, yet) 
resigned. A lengthened mutmur was audible. | 
Nothwithstanding ber tile of Christian, the! 
virgin, at first view, had engaged the minds of | 
this crowd so impressively and with such a 
change, thatall eyes were rivetied upon her. A} 
parallel door new epent d, aed a young man en- | 
tered, bt was customary thos to expose to the | 
beasts a Christian of each sex, giving to the | 
min all the means of defence, from a desire to) 
retard not only hes own death bat that of his) 
companion. He was permitted to select either | 
a sister, a mistress or a mother, thos giving to a} 
son, a lover or a brother, fresh courage to pro-| 
leog a combat which the Christian almost al- | 
ways refused for martyrdom, though they knew | 
that if they triemphed over the first three ani-| 
mals that were let loose upon them, they should | 
be saved. | 

lu effect, though this man, at first sight of 
whom It Was easy to recognize vigor and sup- 
pleness, was followed by two slaves, one bear- 
ing for him a sword and two javeline, the other 
leading a Numidian courser, he did not sppear| 
at all disposed to allow the people a spectacle | 
of the struggle that awaited him, He advanced | 
slowly to the chews, cast around him a look | 
calm and undaunted, then making a sign with | 
his hand that the horse avd arms were useless, | 
he raised his eyes toward heaven, fell on bis! 
koees, and offered up a prayer. At this instant 
the people, deceived in their expectations, began 
to threaten, and bellow, exelaming—* [i is a! 
combat and not a martyrdom that we came to, 
eco” And now the ery, was, heard. * Ty tbe | 
ment wich punishment, he preferred this, though | 
the suffering might be protracted, A ray of in-| 
effable joy shone in the eyes of the young ae, | 
who extended his arms in token of thankfulness, 
hoppy that he was about to die the same death | 
by which the Savior made his apothesis. At} 
this moment he heard behind him a sigh so deep) 
that he turned himself. 

** Silas! Silas !’’ murmured the virgin. | 

* Acte!” exclaimed the youth as he has to- 
wards her. | 

** Silas, have pity on me,” said Acte. “Soon | 
as Lobserved you, hope sprang up in my heart, | 
You are courageous and strong, inared to com-| 
bats with the inhabitants of the torest and hordes | 
of the desert. Peradventure, if you fight you) 
may save vs both.” 

“ And the martyrdom?’ interrupted Silas. | 

‘And the pain!’ said Acte, letting fall her_ 
head wpon her breast. ‘* Alas! [am not like) 
thee, born in a holy city; | am a maiden of 
Corinth. Thave never heard the words of life 
from the mouth of Him for whom we are to die. | 
Brought up in the religion of my ancesters, my | 
faith and creed awe new. The word ** martyr-| 
dom”? was unknown to me till yesterdav. Per- | 
haps | might have courage for myself; but, 
Silss, if | were forced to see you die this slow | 
and cruel death—” 

** Enough—1 will hght!”’ answered Silas. | 
Lam sure to find, though late, the joy with! 
which you charm me this day.” | 

hen making a sigan of command to the slaves | 
—** My horse, sword, and javeiins!"’ said he, | 
with the voice and gesture of an emperor. 

The mulutade clapped their hands, perceiving 
that they were seon te witness one of those her- | 
culean struggles which could not fail to arouse | 
sensations rendered obtuse by the ordinary com-, 
bats j 

Silas quickly approached the horse. 
like him, a son of Arabia. The two compa- | 
triets recognized each other. The man address- | 
ed the eourser in a strange Jaoguage, but, as if) 
the animal understood the werds, he neighed 
an answer, Silas took from the back and mouth | 
of bis companion the saddle and bridle, which | 
the Romans had imposed as badges of slavery, | 
and the child of the desert bounded joyously | 
around his liberator, | 

Meanwhile, Silas, in his torn, freed himself 
from every incamberance, and, wrapping his red 
cloak about his left arm, stood in his tunie and | 
turban ; girded on his sword, seized his javelins, | 
called his charger, who obeyed with the docility 
of a gazelle, and vaulting upon his back, he 
made, while bending over his neck, and without 
any help for directing him than his knees and 
voice, three cireunts around the pest where Acte 
was bound, in the manner of Perseus when de- 
fending Andromeda, the pride of the Arab out- 
rivalling the humility of the Christian. 


At this moment a folding-door opened before 
the Podium, and a boll of Cordova, goaded by 
slaves, entered bellowing into the circus : but he 
hai hardly taken two steps ere, by reason of the 
Strong light, terrified at the view of the epecta- 
tors and the shouts of the maltitade, he bent his 
fore legs, laid his head on the ground, and di- 
Fecting upon Silas his stapid and ferocious eyes, 
began to throw up the sand under his belly, to 
tear up the ground with his horns, and to sssue 
volumes of smoke through his nostrils, 

Presently, one of the keepers threw him a 
manakio stuffed with straw, in resemblance of a 
man. The bullinstanty hurled it down, tram- 
= it under his feet: but at the moment when 

'S Tage was at its height, a javelin came whiz- 
Zing from the hand of Silas and imbedded itself 
inhis flank. The bull gave forth a roar of pain, 
and ‘estant!y abandoning the fictitious enemy for 
his real adversary, advanced rapidly towards the 
Syrian, his head down and tracing on the sand a 
furrow of blood : but Silas quietly suffered him 
to come on, when, having made a few steps to- 
wards him, he managed, by the aid of his voice 
and knees, to eve a spring from the side of his 
nimble steed, and whilst the ball was hurrying 
On his course, a second javelin went to hide itself 
full six inches in tis dank. ‘The anima! stopped, 
trembling a8 if about to fall ; but instantly recov- 
ering, rushed upon the horse and cavalier ; but 














It was, 





| ther to the right nor lefi, except to pick up the 


| widened nostrils, inspived the air which came 


the horse and the rider fled before him as if 
borne by a whirlwind. 

They thes went thrice round the amphithea- 
tre, the bull becoming weaker at each time and 
loosing ground with the horse and cavalier. 
Finally, at the third round, he fell to bis knees, 
but immediately raising himself, he uttered a 
terrible roar, and, as if he had Just all hope of 


if he could not find another victim on whom to} 
vent his rage. It was then he discoverd Acte. 

ile seemed for a moment to doubt whether she 

was an animated being, such was her immobility 

and pallor, giving the appearance of a statue ; 

but very soon stretching out his neck and nose, 

he snuffed the air which came from her place ot 

confinement, Iostantly gathering strength, he 

rushed directly at ber, The maiden saw him 

coming, and shrieked with horror; but Silas was} 
watebing over her. It was now bis turn to rush 

upen the bull, and while with his left arm he 

seized him by ene hern and twisted his neck, 

with the right hand he plunged his sword to the 

hiltan his threat, ‘The bull, thus slaughtered, 

fell expiring at half a lapce’s length from Acte; 

bot she had closed her eyes, awaiting death. The 

applauses of the circus alune apprised her of the 

first victory of Silas. 

Three slaves now entered the circus, two con- 
ducting each a horse, which they hitched to the 
buil for the purpose of dragging him out of the 
amphitheatre ; the third bearing a cup and am- 
phora, He filled the eup and presented it to the 
young Syrian which he barely sipped, but de- 
manded other arms. They brought him a bow, 
arrows, and spear. He made all haste to sally 
forth, for beneath the throne which the emperor 
had left void, a grate was lifted, and a hen of 
Atlas, coming forth from his lair, majestically 
entered the eurcus. 

He is traly the King of Beasts, for when with 
a rear he saluted the day, all the spectators 
trembled ; and the courser himself, mistrasting 
for the first time the nimbleness of his feet, an- 
swered with a neigh of affright. Silas alone 
was habituated to this awful voice, for, having 
more than once heard it resounding through the 
desert which extended from Lake Asphalus to 
the source of the Moise, he prepared himsell for 
attack or defence, while sheltering him behind 
a post very near to that which Acte was bound, 
and made ready the best and keenest of his ar- 
rows. During this time, his noble and p.issant 
enemy slowly and confidentally advanced, show- 
ing the wrinkles of his broad face, and sweeping 
the sand with his tail. 

The keepers lanced him to arouse him, by 
darts woflled with streamers of different colors ; 
but he, impassable and grave, continued to ad- 
vance, not disquieting himself with these ecen- 
tiivances, when suddeniy, amid the inoffensive 
wands, a sharp aod hissing arrow passed like 


| lightning to bury itself in one of his shoulders 


He suddenly stopped, with more astonishment 
than pain, and as he could not comprehend that 
a human being would nave the hardihood to at- 
tack him, be yet doubled concerning his wound; 
but soen his glaring eyes guessed it; bis jaws 
opewed, a roar, heavy and prolonged, like the 
rumbling of thunder, escaped as out of a cavern 
from the depth of his breast. He seized the 
arrow fixed in the wound, and crushed it between 
his teeth, casting around him a look which, des- 
pite the grating that protected them, caused the 
spectators to recoil. He sought tor an object 
on whieh his royal rage might fall, At this 
moment he perceived the courser, trembling as 
if he were stumbling on ice, thoogh he was 
covered with sweat and foam; ceasing to rear, 
but uttering a short ery, sharp and seiterated, 
he madea bound which brought him within 
twenty paces of this the first victim of his 
choice. 

Now commenced a second couise, more won- 
derful even than the first, for there is not much 
of science itself in man to mar the instinct of 
animals. Foree and swifigess were promptly 
put forth in all their savage energy, and the 
eyes of two hundred thousand spectators were 
turned for a time from the two Christians to fol- 
low round the ampitheatre this fantastic chase, 
the more sgreeable to the crowd that it was the 
less expected. A second leap brought the lion 
to the horse, which crouching at the back part 
of the cireus, could neither flee to the right nor 
lett. He sprang over the head of his enemy 
whom he had set himself to pursae with unequal 
bounds, bristling bis bair, and uttering from 

: + g me tugs, which the fugitive 
answered by neighings of terror. 

Soon the ill-fated courser, fascinated, aa women 
and gaaelles are said to be, at the sight of ser- 
pents, fell down, struggled, and rolled upon the 
sand in the agony of terror. Atthis momenta 
second arrow left the bow of Silas, and went to 
bury itself deep between the ribs of the lion. 
The lion turned himself: sufficed the Syrian to 
send his enemy a third messenger of pain. The 
lion sprang upon the man, who received him 
| upon his spear. The man and lion rolled to- 
gether, and were seen to tear shreds of flesh. 
Many of the spectators were sprinkled with 
showers of blend. Acte uttered a cry of adieu 
to her (Christian) brother. She had no longera 
defender, but she no longer had the enemy. 
The lien survived only long enough for ven- 
geance; the ageny of the executioner commenced 
when that of the victim terminated. As to the 
horse, he lay dead without Liaving been touched 
by the lion. 

Now all eves were directed to Acte, whom 
the death of Silas had left detenceless. Some of 
the spectators rose to dernand her merciful re- 
lease, when the cry, ** Sis down, srt down!” was 
heard, for at the lower steps a grate was raised, 
and a tigress crept into the arena. 

Hardly escaped from her den, she crouched to 
the earth, looking reund with ferocity, but with- 
out inquietude or astonishment. Soon she snuffed | 
the air, and began to craw] like a serpent toward | 
the place where the horse had fallen; arrived 
there, she reared against the grate, smelling and 
biting the bars which he had touched, reared 
moderately, examining the iron, the sand, and 
the air, for the absent prey. Soon the emana- 
tions from the blood yet warm and palpitaring 
flesh reached her ; she marched straight toward | 
the tree against which had been enacted the! 
combat between Silas and the lion, turning nei- 


shreds of flesh strewed by the noble animal who 
had preceded her in the circus. At length she 
came toa pool of blood whieh the sand had not 
absorbed, and began to drink like a thirsty dog, 
roaring and raging in preportion as she drank. 
W hen she had finished, she looked around afresh 
with sparkling eyes, and this only tll she per- 
ceived Acte, who, boynd to the tree and with 
closed eyes, awaited déath without daring to see 
it come. 

Instantly the tigress crouched flat, creeping in 
a manner obliquely towards her victim, but with- 
out losing sight of her. When about ten paces: 
from her, she rose, and with extended neck and 


from the place ; then with one leap, clearing the 
space that had separated the young Christian, 
she fell at her feet ; and when the whole ampi- 
theatre, in waiting to see her torn to pieces, ut- 
tered a cry of terror, by which was evinced the 
entire interest which the virgin pad inspired in 
the spectators, who had prepared to elap their 
hands at her death, the tigress crouched, gentle 
and fondling as a gazelle, uttering faint cries of 


published by a committee of investigation of the 
| York, Newcastle, aad Berwick Railway. 
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overtaking Silas, he stared all around him to see| 


] ceased to complain, and that was a bad sign. I 
walked behind my captain: he was & short man, 
strongly built, ragged and severe, but brave ana 
it} Wve as his own sword blade. We called him | 
: Captain Positive ; for, if once he said a thing, so 
it was—no appeal—be never changed his mind. 
He had been wounded at Wiazma, and his usu- 
ally red face was now quite pale; while the 
pieces of an old white handkerchief which he 
had wrapped round his legs were soaked with 
blood. I saw him first move slowly, thea stagger 
_ a dronken man, and ai last fell down like a 
lock. : 
*** Morbleu! Captain,’ said I bending over him, 
‘you can’t lie there.’ i é 
. **You see that I can, because I do,’ replied 
¢, pointing to his limbs. 
“ ‘Captain," said 1, ‘you musn’t die thus;’ and 


THE RAILWAY KING. 
The following is the summary of the report 


spers 
F Mr. Hudson, being authorized by the com- 
any to subscribe for 3,000 shares of the Sun- 
derland Dock, took also into his name a further 
quantity of 2,345 shares, the calls apon which 
he paid, witheut the slightest authority, out of 
the funds of the company, such payments being 
kept from the knowledge of the shareholders ; 
that Mr. Hudson now states he made the pur- 
chase of these additional shares on behalt of the 
company, and that the committee are of opinion, 
from the mode in which the transaction was 
conducied, as well as from the fact that no mi- 


nute of the purchase was entered veul two 
years afterwards, when the appointment of a 
committee of investigation was known to be in 
contemplation, that this statement cannot be re- 
veived. The committee, therefore, although 
they regret the individual consequences that 
must fuilow, recommend steps to be taken to 
recover from Mr. Hudson the amount thus mis- 
appropriated. The next case is, that the crea- 
non of 42,000 shares having been authorized for 
the Newcasile and Berwick line, the issue was 
increased to 56,000, such issue being concealed 
from the share holders by delaying the completion 
of the register and other means which ** call for 
the strongest reprobation ;” that this proceeding 
was carried to an extent, and involved an amount 
of profit, which “* the commitee believe to be 
without a parallel in the history of public com- 
panies ;”’ that it was done entirely by’ Mr. Hud- 
son and the secretary, unknown to the other di- 
rectors, and without minute or entry of any de- 
scription ; that the number of these shares taken 
was 9,956 1-2, and that the profit realized by 
him on these secret operations must have amour.t- 
ed to £145,704, if the sales were effected at 
market prices. The committee further state 
that Mr. Hudson, having been called cpon, had, 
in their optnion, wholly failed in offering any 
justificanon, and they recommend that he ber 
compelled by legal measures to make full resti- 
tution without delay. On the third point of en- 
quiry, namely—the York and Newcastle exten- 
sion shares—the facts announced are, that Mr, 
ludson took 590 shares of this issue, to whica 
he had no right, the aggregate premium on 
which amounted to £4 000, for which also the 
committee recommend he should be required to 
account. They further report, that although 
Mr. Hudson paid neither deposit nor calls upon 
200 of these shares from the date of their issue 
in February, 1847, until the present investiga- 
tion, the parties to whom he sold them have 
been receiving dividends upon them out of the 
funds of the company as regularly as if all calls 
had been duly met; and it is likewise observed 
that while Mr. Hudson was making these sales 
for his own benefit, 9.682 unappropriated shares 
were held by the company, which might have 
yielded a profit of £100 000, but that no such 
sales have ever been made tor the benefit of the 
shareholders. The foumh case detailed com- 
prises the fact of 2,000 shares of the Brandling 
Junction Railway being veted to Mrt Hudson 
by his brother directors at a time when they 
were at £21 premium, being equivalent to a bo- 
nus of £42,000. The fifth case is a transaction 
in iron. On the Iith of January, 1845, Mr. 
Hudson concluded a contract for 10,006 tons of 
iron rails at £6 10s. per ton, and within three 
weeks he advertised for 20 000 tons as chair- 
man of the Neweastle and Berwick line. Of 
this quantity, 7,000 tons were supplied to the 
company at £12 per ton out of the 10,000 he 
had just purchased on his own account. The 
profit on this, the committee remark, ** would 
amount to £38,500, and Mr. Hudson must have 
known he .was acting illegally.’’ The sixth 
and last statement is that Mr. Hudson in 1845 
took from the funds of the Neweastle and Ber- 
wick line £31,000, which was entered as a pay- 
ment for ** land,” bat which he applied to his 
own purposes, none of the checks by which he 
obtained tis amount having been handed to the 
parties in whose favor they purported to be 


raising him in my arms, | managed to place him 
on his feet. He jeaned on me, and tried to walk 
—but in vain: he fell once more dragging me 
with bim. 

* ‘Jobin,’ said he, ‘’tis all over. Just leave 
me here, and join your column as quickly as you 
can. One word before you go:—at Voreppe, 
near Grenoble, lives a goud woman, eighty-two- 
years old, my—my mother. Go to see her, em- 
brace her, and tell her that—that—tell her what- 
ever you like, but give her this purse and my 
cross. That's all.’ 

***Ts that all, Captain!” 

““f said so. Good bye, and make haste.’ 

“Boys, 1 don’t know how it was, but I felt 
two tears freezing on my cheeks. 

“«*No, Captain,’ cried I, ‘1 won't et 
either you shall come with me, orl will stay 
with you.’ 

* ‘I forbid your staying.’ i 

“Captain, you might just as well forbid a 
woman talking.’ 

“Tf L escape, I'll punish you severely.’ 

“*You may place me under arrest, then, but 
just now, you must let me do as I please.’ 

*** You're an insolent fellow!’ 

“a ‘Very likely, Captain; but you must come 
with me. 

“He bit his lips with anger, but said no more. 
l raised him, aod placed his body across my 


to the palace of his ancestors, as if he had mere- 
ly returned from a continental tour! And those 
historic halls told him no tale of his father’s fate 
—anor called up before him the stern and omin- 
ous frown of the Protector. He resumed the 
throne of the Stuaits merely to continue, 19 un- 
broken succession, the dynasty, and the wdpeoes 
licy ot his family—neglecting even the ver 

- wae had ee out their blood, and lavish- 
ed their fortunes for his crown, His years were 
spent as if life were a play in which every one 
was representing a part for the occasion, and 
nt through their scenes of Jove or contention, 
weeping or laughing, merely for the spectator's 
amusement. Even his death was characteristic 
of the shallow levity of his mind; when he 
launched a witty dart at the King of Terrors, 
and requested his attendants to excuse him for 
taking so uacenscionable a time to die ! 

The gallery of family portraits is completed 
by that of James the Second, on which Mr. 
Macaulay has bestowed infinite labor, and which 
he has drawn with a hand so powerful and un- 
relenting, that those deeply engraven lineaments 
will go down to posterity as the standard like- 
ness, as long as English history ehall endure. 
It is certainly a picture in which the artist has 
not admitted one single tint of flattery. The 
lines are rigid, hard, and ill-favored as ‘ife ; and 
afford a singular contrast to the spologetic and 
softened features in which most former historians 
have presented him. Some may think the color- 
ing too uniformly harsh: but we cannot agree 
with them. Mc. Macaulay had deep errors to 
eradicate, and pernicious heresies to dispel ; and 
he judged rightly that this could not be done 
effectually unless the unvarnished truth were 
plainly told. The grand object, indeed, of these 
two volumes, as we imagine, was to show James 
the Second in his true colors; and thereby lay 
a firm foundation for the author’s account of the 





origin, nature, and inevitable necessity of the 
Revolution. He has certainly torn away the! 
veil from fallen greatness with no gene hand | 
but the scene he has disclosed has dispelled the 
illusion forever. We admit that for ourselves, | 
ili as we always thought of James the Second, | 
the description has some new and unexpected 








shoulders like a sack. You may easily imagine 


move as quickly as my comrades. Indeed | soon 
lost sight of their columns, and could perceive 
nothing but the white silent plain around me. I 
moved on, and presently there appeared a band 
of Cossacks, galloping towards me, their lances 
in rest, and shouting their fiendish war-cry. 
“The Captain was by this time in a state of 
total unconsciousness, and | resolved, cost what 
it might, not to abandon him. I laid him on the 
ground, covered him with snow, and then crept 
under a heap of my dead comrades, leaving how- 
ever, my eyes at liberty. Soon the Cossacks 
reached us, and began striking with their lances, 


that while bearing such a burthen I could not) 


features. We knew him to have been proud, 
obstinate, and bigoted; but we always had a 
| vague idea that if he was stupid, he was honest, 
‘and if bigoted, at least conscientious and sincere. 
_ Never, till we read these volumes, had we an 
adequate conception of the baseness, cruelty, 
and perfidy which marked his reign. Destitute 
entirely of the scholarly acquirements of his 
grandfather, his father’s dignity, or his brother's 
wit, he added to the family failings a love of 
cruelty, a stolid, stony heartedness, and a ran- 
corous spirit of revenge, of which the worst of 
his predecessors could not be accused. Hangh- 
ty, unforgiving, and oppressive in prosperity 
without a spark of the more generous and genial 

| of kingly power, he was weak, pusil- 





tight and left, while their horses trampled the 
bodies.-— Presently one of these rude beasts 
placed his hoof on my left aim and crushed it in 
pieces. Boys, I did not say a word ; I did not 
move, save to thrust my «ight hand into my 
mouth to keep down the cry of torture ; and in a 
few minutes the Cossacks dispersed. 

“When the last of them had ridden off, I cre 
out and managed to disinter the Captain. e 
showed few signs of life; nevertheless, I con- 
trived with my one hand, to drag him towards a 
rock, which afforded a sort of shelier, and then 
lay down next him, wrapping my capote around 
us. Night was closing in, and the snow con- 
tinued to fall._—The last of the rearguard had 
long disappeared, and the only sounds that 
broke the silence were the whistling of distant 
bullets, and the nearer howling of the wolves, 
which were devouring the dead bodies. God 
koows what things were passirg through my 
mind that night, which, 1 felt assured, would be 
my last on earth. But T remembered the prayer 
my mother had taught me jong ago, when I was 
a child by her side; and kneeling down | said it 
fervently. 

** Boys, it did me good ; and always remember 
that sincere earnest prayer will do you good, 
too. I felt wonderfully calm when | resumed 
my place next the Captain. But time passed 
on, and | was becoming quite numbed, when | 





drawn. Since the appointment of the committee 
of investigation, however, Mr. Hudson has re- 
funded £26,000, ** with interest for above three 
years, during which he had improperly held the 
money.’’ Finally Mr. Hudson in 1847 drew; 
out 40,0001., which was charged under the bead « 
of “ works,”’ but which he paid te his own pti- 

v is, hanker’ hin eer ebewy 

wie SS ia interest, he refunded nine 

weeks back. It only remains to be added, that 

like the former one, the report thus presented 

by the committee is merely an instalment of 

what they will have to submit to the shase- 

holders as the result of their investigation, the 
duty being too extensive and complicated w al- 
low them as yet to announce its definitive com- 
pletion. 


saw a party of Fiench officers approaching. 
Before I had time to address them, the fore- 


, most—a low-sized man, dressed in pelisse— 
stepped towards me, saying, ‘What are you 
Why did you stay bebind your 


doing here? 
regimect?’ 


see 


arm. 
“ ‘The man speaks the truth, sire,’ said one 
‘1 saw him marching behind 


of his followers. 
the column carrying this officer on his back.’ 


*‘The Emperor—for, boys, it was he!—gave 
me one of: those looks which only himself or an 


Alpine eagle could give, and said, 
‘**©°Tis well. You have done very well.’ 


—e ® ect 1, gelneio 
art tas Causa, ond then to my Sucling 


| which decorated his inside green coat, and gave 
it me. That moment 1 was no longer cold or 
' hungry, and felt no more pain in my arm than 
This broad milisary road, constructed at a vast if that ill-nurtured beast had never touched it. 
expense across the Alps, by the direction of — ‘**Davoust,’ added the Emperor, addressing 
Napoleon, to open a communication between! the gentlemen who had spoken, ‘cause this man 





THE SIMPLON ROAD. 


“The opening his pelisse, he took the cross 


France and Italy, although it is said by recent 
traveljers to be much out of reparir, and, indeed, | 
impassible in some places, will remain for ages 
a monument of the genius of that extraordinary 
man, The following is a description of this | 
work, which is the admiration of every traveller: 

“The highest part of the read is upward of a 
mile above the level of the sea. I: is 45 miles 
in length, and passes on the extreme declivity of 
ridges, over awful chasms and foaming torrents, 
and thro’ prodigious masses of rock, The road 
is so constructed that the slope nowhere exceeds 
2 1-2 inches in 6 feet, and carriages can descend 
without locking the wheels at any place. There 
are six galleries cut through the solid rock, the 
laigesi of which is 600 feet long, 27 wide, and 
30 bigh, with three wide openings through its 
side to acmit light. ‘Thirty men were employed 
night and day, being relieved every eight hours 
by as many others, for eighteen months 1n ef- 
fecting this galery. On the lower side of the 
road there is a wall laid with stone and mortar, 
with posts ten feet high, erected at intervals, to 
distinguish the road trom the precipice, when 
the whole is covered with snow. ‘The quantity 
of masonry on this wall and the abutments is 
immense. The road passes over 264 bridges.— 
Fourteen stone houses are built at certain inter- 
vals across the mountains, the occupants of 
which are bound to keep their stoves heated 
night and day, in coid weather, and a room 
ready for travellers. The Catholics have small 
oratories on the route, containing each a small 
crucifix, where they stop and perform their de- 
votions ; and near the top is a convent of monks, 
On the Italian side of the mountain is the village 
of Simplon, with twenty houses and cottages, 
where the poor remain in summer to feed their 
goats, which are found in every part of the Alps, 
some of them of great height.” 


i 
} 





CAPTAIN POSITIVE. 


A French veteran with one arm was seated 
before the door of his neat cottage one pleasant 
evening in July. He was surrounded by several 
village lads, who with one voice entreated him 
10 his promised story. The old man 





joy, and licking the feet of her former 
At these unexpected caresses, the astonished 
Acie opened her eyes, and recognized Phebe, 
the faverite of Nero. Instantly, the ery of 
“Mercy! mercy !’’ resounded through the whole 
place, for the multitude looked wpon this grati- 
tude of the tigress as a prodigy. Besides, Acte 
had suffered three trials; amd since she was 
saved, she was free. Thusthe changed spirit of 
the spectators showed one of those transactions, 
80 natural to a mob, from the extreme of cruelty 
to the extreme of clemency. 

The young cavaliers threw down their chains 
of gold, the ladies their chaplets of flowers; all 
rose upon the steps, calling for the slaves to 
loose the victim. An immense crowd was in 
expectation, Atsight of her, they burst into 
applauses, and were ready to carry her in triumph; 
bat Acte suppliantly clasped her hands, and the 
people opened before her, leaving a free passage. 
She hurried to the temple of Diana, sat down 
behind one of the piliars, and remained weeping 
and in despair; for she now regretted that she 
a died, beholding herself alone in the 
world. 

When night came, she recollected that one 
family remained to her, and bent her solitary way 


certain death. 


took his pipe from his mouth, wiped his lips 
with the back of his remaining hand, and began 
thus :— 

“In my time, boys, Frenchmea would have 
scorned to fight with Frenchmen in the streets 
asthey do now. No, no; when we fought, it 
was for the honor of France, and against her 
foreign enemies. Well, my story begins on the 
6th of November, 1812, a short time afier the 
battle of Wiazma. We were beating a retreat, 
no: before the Russians, for they kept a respect- 
ful distance from our cantonments, but before 
the biting cold of their detestable country, more 
terrible to us than Russians, Austrians, and Ba- 
varians put together. For the last few.days our 
officers had been telling us that we were ap- 
proaching Smolensko, where we should be cer- 
tain of finding food, fire, brandy, and shoes ; but 
in the meantime we were perishing in the ice, 
= perpetually harrassed by bands of Cossack 
riders. 
“We had marched for six hours without paus- 
ing to draw breath, for we knew that repose was 
A bitter wind harled snow flakes 
against our faces, and now and then we stum- 
bled over the frozen corpse of our comrades. No 








to the catacombs. 


singing or talking then! 





Even the grunblers 


and his Captain to be placed on one of thé am- 
Mmonition wagons. Adieu!’ And waving his 
hand towards me, he passed on.”’ 

Here the veteran paused, and resumed his 


pipe. 

e Bat tell us about the cross, and what be- 
came of Captain Positive,’’ cried several impa- 
tient voices. 

“The Captain still lives, and is now a retired 
General. But the best of it was, that as soon 
as he recovered, he placed me under arrest for 
fifteen days, as a punishment for my breach of 
discipline! The circumstance reached Napo- 
leon’s ears; after laughing heartily, he not only 
released me, but promoted me to be a sergeant. 
As to the decoration, here is the ribbon, boys : 
1 wear that in my button-hole, but the cross I 
carry next my heart!’’ And unbuttoning his 
coat, the veteran showed his young friends the 
precious relic, enveloped in a little satin bag 
suspended round his neck. 

(Chamber’s Edinburgh Journal. 


—— 


THE ENGLISH STUARTS, 


The two last of the race probably combined 
all the qualities which could bring the kings of 
a country like this into contempt. But of the 
two, Charles the Second was much to be pre- 
ferred.—One cannot help having a latent liking 
for the merry monarch, when we contrast him 
with his cloudy and dismal brother. He was 
good natured, and not fond of cruelty for its own 
sake, although pot screpulous in its use to se- 
cure his objects. He was not habitually treach- 
erous; and he was agreeable. But although 
he might, in another sphere, have sauntered 
languidly through life as a not unpopular roue, 
whose wit was respected at Will's, and whose 
manners were the fashion on the Mall—what a 
spectable does Monarchy present with such a 
man as its type! Democritus could not have 
wished for a more congenial spectacle thao that 
of a great nation, with its million hearths and 
homes—its resources, just beginning to exhibit 
the dawn of their future magnificence—its proud, 
free, enterprising people—indolently trampled 
under foot by an ungrateful Sybarite, to whom 
twelve years of exile had taught no lesson, but 
the desire to recompense, by voluptuous ease, 
the hardships and crosses of his former fortune 
—to whom life or death—things light or solemn 
—were all alike a jest—without one manly or 
kingly thought for his people or his honor— 
careless, though his empire should crumble into 
fragments, if only the crash might not disturb 
his luxurious repose! Had his nature possessed 
any solid worth—had it supplied any moral soil 
whatever in which great deeds or generous sen- 
timents could grow—it might surely have been 
expected that the strange vicissitudes of his life 
—if he ever reflected on them at all—should 
have given his childish and volatile disposition 
e@omethiog of masculine stability. But for him 
as for the rest of his race, experience was writ- 
ten in a character which he could not decipher. 
When he first rode through the metropolis to 
Whitehall, along ranks of applauding citizens, 
while Cavalier and Round shouted in uni- 
son, he does not seem to have recognized in that 
affecting reception the welcome, in his person, 
of constitutional order, chastened and mellowed 

adversity. No reflections on the past strog- 
gle—no resolutions uf prudence, or justice, or 
moderation for the future, seem to have su 
ed themselves for an instant. He leangell back 








lanimous, and cringing when the tide turned. 


> 

gliding behind, during their talk, and from & 
heap of loose stones near by, filled the open 
pockets without disturbing the owner. He then 
patted him kindly on the shoulder, and, express- 
ing some fear that he might take cold, asked 
him to walk into the house. At the vain ef- 
forts of his pinned down friend, to rise with the 
weight in his coat-tails, he laughed as heartily 
asa boy of sixteen. He is said to have a fine 
physiognomy, and to have been an active man 
and a good citizen, without displaying uny par- 
ticular talent. 





Orecon.—Acvices from Oregon to the 10th 
of June have been received at the War Depart- 
ment, which state that most of the white inhabi- 
tants have gone to the mines of California ; that 
white labor can with difficalty be obtained at 
any price, and that Indian labor cannot be relied 
upon. 

The quartermaster’s bark Anita at the mouth 
of the Columbia river on the 20th of May, four- 
teen days from San Francisco, in charge of Cap- 
tain Rufus Ingalls, of the quartermaster’s de- 
partment. He sailed up the river as far as Fort 
Vancouver, an establishment of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, where he found the steam-pto- 
peller Massachusetts, and where two companies 
of the first artillery were already debarked and 
encamped near the fort. Capt. Ingalls took 
charge of the Massachusetts, and, taking the 
Anita in tow, steamed down the river six miles 
to the mouth of the Willamette, and up the lat- 
ter river twelve miles to Portland, which is the 
head of ship navigation, and about twelve miles 
below Oregon city, the present capital. Both 
vessels were in the course of being laden with 
lumber fur the Government, to be used in erect- 
ing store- houses and barracks in California, and 
expected to sail on the 12th of June. 

It was Captain Ingalls’ intention to visit Nis- 
quaily or Puget’s Sound, where one of the ai- 
ullery companies were to be stationed during the 


| summer; and to visit as many points as possible 


of the territory, with a view of obtaining a cor- 
rect idea of its military resources. He states 
that as yet very little is known as to the interior, 
excepting the portion bordering upon the rivers 
Columbia and Willamette. In respect to this 
region he had obtained much information from 
Covernor Lane, Jadges Bryant and Pratt, and 
many intelligent officers of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company ; but it all goes very little beyond the 
rivers. There is no road but the rough one of 
the emigrants from Fort Hall through to the val- 
ley of the Willamette, a distance of eight hun- 
dred miles. All communications between the 
diflerent points is generally effected by water, 
and it was thought quite impracticable to attempt 
to furnish supplies to any troops that may rest 
farther in the interior than Wallahwallah, though 
a smu!] amount would be sent to Fort Hall, to 
meet the rifle regiment which was expected to 
be there in September. 








That he was sincere in his desire to blist 

Popery in this country we believe ; but it was 
that sort of sincerity which leads unscrupulous 
men to break through the most sacred ties of 
humanity and honor for a favorite object. It 
was a sincerity which rendered him insincere in 
all but that; a sincerity which, while it was 
false and bloody on one hand, was short-sighted, 
blundering, and unintelligent on the other. Had 
he been possessed of any self-control, or the 
slightest powers of diplomatic management or 
address, the points he aimed at might perhaps 
have been attained. If he had not so openly 
upheld and promoted Popery, the nation was 
too sick of the recollection of the Common- 
wealth, even after twenty years of misgovern- 
ment, to have made a strong struggle, in his 
day, for constitutional freedom. On the other 
hand, if he had governed with moderation and 
equity, the nation might gradually have learned 
to look on Papists and Popery with less abhor- 
rence. But this was notin his nature. With 
blind animosity he let Joose both his packs at 
once ; and the people saw themselves threatened 
at the same time, with the blood-hounds of reli- 
gious and of civil tyranny. Popery sat triumph- 
, ant at the council board ; while the blackest and 
foulest cruelty raged in the land. Yet the ac- 
tual catastrophe was almost entirely attributable 
to the mingled feelings of distrust, fear, and 
contempt with which the king was personally 
regarded ; and the infatuation with which his 
daily conduct added fuel to the smouldering 
flame. For among the other characteristics of 
tho time, the lovg furbearance of the nation cer- 
tainly is not the least remarkable. The people 
who semained inactive while the hideous drama 
of the Bloody Assizes was acted before their 
eyes, among whom Jeffries was suffered to judge 
and to legislate, and Ki:ke to live, must have 
been averse indeed to commotion, and slow to 
change. Even when the crisis came at last— 
when James had filled up the measure of his 
folly,—the nation still remained calm, and pois- 
ed, as it were, by its own weight. Not even 
William of Orange, with deliverance in his 
hand, could warm it into any show of enthusi- 
asm or exertion ; and James went forth a vol- 
untary fagitive! His fate, and ours, might 
have been very different had he exhibited, even 
then, any of the moral strength which sometimes 
makes tyranny respectable when prosperous, 
and sometimes sustaina and retrieves it in mis- 
fortune, 

Such is the first moral which Mr. Macaulay 
has elicited from the history of these reigns— 
with so much truth and vigor. It is true that 
to enable him to do this with effect, he has 
found it necessary to dwell on details at consid- 
erable length, and to gather instructive frag- 
ments of character from various scattered quar- 
ters. For ourselves, and we velieve, for most 
readers, Mr. Maceulay’s tediousness, if it can 

be called so, is less fatiguing than the liveliness 
of most other writers; and we could let him 
gossip on about little court stories by the hour, 
without once wishing him to resume the grave 
discouree. But all these detached traits are 
here but the component parts of his tesselated 
pavement. They go to make up that great his- 
turical demonstration which it was his object to 
construct ; and or which, probably, depends the 

view of our constitutional history which the 
work, when completed, will be found to illus- 
irate. Hecould not show with accuracy the im- 
pelling motives of the people, without the clear- 

est and most convincing evidence of the charac 

ter of their kings. For those were days when 

royalty was the real centre round which the 

politica! system revolved, and the power and 

condition of whieh regulated all the motions of 
its machinery. They are therefore but super- 

ficia! critics who complain, as we have heard 

some do, of the minute circumstances which he 

thinks worthy of being recorded by his pen. 

The general result to which they tend, the great 

induction which they constitute and compose, 

comes out so overwhelming and striking at the 

last, that, in the irresistible conviction then im- 

pressed on our minds, we unconsciously forget 

how great a part of the impression depends on 

the combination of these slender but numberless 

characteristics. [Edinburg Review. 


A Centenarian Joxer. In a letter fro 
Cape Cod, Mr. N. P. Willis gives the follow- 
ing account of an old gentleman, whose practi- 
cal philosophy would outweigh al! the fine 
spun speculations of the Stoics and the Epicu- 
"hw hear, aft 

was sorry to hear, after we left Yarmout 
that I had missed seeing a centenarian of = 
place who is certainly a curiosity. He is now 
a hondred and nine years of age, and, in his 
whole life, was never known to be out of tem- 
per. He married young, and his wife died 
about 20 years ago, having been, all her life, a 
singularly irritable woman! He did good ser- 
vice in the Revolution, and has been at 
various times, to apply for the pension to whi 
he isentitled. He refused adage on the prac 
that, as he served the time he agreed to, and 
received the pay they agreed to give him, the 
Government owes him nothing. His children 
living in the town, are well off, and wish him 
to end his days with them; but he prefers his 
lodging in the Poor House, declaring that he 
“eant bear to think of being a trouble to any- 
body,”’ and fairly earning his board by “‘doing 
chores” about the grounds and kitchen. e is 
still of a most playful turn of mind. A fellow 
pensioner of the Poor House, who is eighty 
years old, was sitting with him put a few days 
since, upon a wooden bench in the yaid—the 
skirts of his broad-skirted coat lying loose upon 
the seat, and the Pt eal pockets Sying 








porary quarters were to be erected for 
our troops, as the pvints of permanent military 
occupation would not be selected until the arrival 
of General Smith, who was expected to visit the 
territory in September.—[ Washington Republic. 





Wonperrun Worxs axp Worxers.—The 
coral builders form a tribe by themselves, and of 
their remarkable productions, which are un- 
doubtedly true,— 


“Capt. Flinders, (an English ship master) 
describes a coral reef on the east coast of New 
Holland which is 1000 miles long. In one part 
itis unbroken for 350 miles. Enormous mas- 
ses of this structure also braved the fury of the 
wide spread waters of the Pacific. These 
groups are from 1100 to 1200 miles ‘long, by 
300 to 400 in breadth, The following extract 
from that most interesting work, ** Darwin’s 
Journal,’’ will convey a good idea of the extent 
of these labors in one spot—we mean Keeling 
Island, which is an entire mass of coral :—* Such 
formations rank high amongst the wonderful 
objects of this world. Capt, Fitzroy found no 
bottom with 3 line 7200 feet Jong, at a distance 
of only 2200 yards from the shore. Hence this 
island forms a lofty submarine mountain, with 
sikes steeper even than the most abrupt volcanic 
cone. The saucer-shaped summit is ten miles 
across; and every single atom, from the least 
particle to the largest fragment of rock in this 
great hill, which, however is small compared 
with many other lagoon islands—bears the 
stamp of having been subjects to organic ar- 
rangement. We feel surprised,’ he adds, 
‘when travellers tell us of the vast dimensions 
of the Pyramids and other great ruins ; but how 
utterly insignificant are the greatest of them 
when compared to these mountains of stone, ac- 
cumulated by the agency of various minute and 
tender arimals.’ *’ 





Tsar Butron Woop Trees. -We have fre- 
quently spoken of and mourned over what seem- 


trees, in front of the residence of Hon. Daniel 
Abbott. When the disease which has been so 
fatal to that beautiful tree, first attacked these, 
Mr. Abbott commenced doctoring them, by dig- 
ging about the roots, and supplying nutritous 
substances, and has followed it up year after 
year, and now those trees are in full foliage, 
and are growing rapidly. In the same row, are 
three other trees, originally of the same size, 
which have not been so treated. The foliage 
upon them is quite as good as it has been for 
years past, but the difference between them and 
the others is very striking. They are now not 
near as large, and present a great many leaf- 
Jess limbs.—[ Nashua Tel. 





When Dr. Bradon was Rector of Eltham, in 
Kent, the text he one day took to preach from, 
was, ‘Who art thou!’ Afier reading the text, 
he made, (as was his custom) a pause, for the 
congregation to reflect upon the words, when a 
gentleman in military dress, who at the instant 
was marching very sedately up the middle aisle 
of the church, supposing it to be a question ad- 
dressed to him, to the surprise of all present, re- 
plied, ‘* | am, sir, an officer of the 17th foot, on 
a recruiting party here ; and having brought my 
wife and family with me, I wish to be acquainted 
with the neighbouring clergy and gentry.” This 
so deranged the divine and astonished the con- 
gregation, that though they attempted to listen 
with decoram, the discourse was not proceeded 
with withuut considerable difficulty. 





A flint to Cuerxs.—Dr. Bacon, of the Day 
Book, makes this nice calculation : 

“If a clerk will commence ona salary of $600 
a year at the age of 21, with a merchant having 
a capital of $20,000, and save out of his salary 
$200 a year and lend it to his employer at 7 per 
cent., on his note at 6 months, add the interest 
to the principal when the note is paid, and lend 
it again, ane so receiving his interest semi-annu- 
ally re-invest it, he will at the age of 40, have 
possessed himself of all his employer's capital, 
and a large share of his profits. 





Huscartan Pronunciation. Most readers 
of foreign news are habitually puzzled in speak- 
ing the apparently unpronounceable names of 


appears to be properly informed on the subject, 
ascribes the embarrassment in part to the fact 
that the characters of the Roman alphabet, as 
used by the Hungarians, stand for certain sounds 
which either are not found in our language, or 
are differently represented.—The following pro- 
nunciations are then given according to rule and 
usage; 

Kossuth is pronounced as if written Kosh-oot 
(00 as in moon :) Gorgey is not like Georgie the 
diminutive of George, but as if written Gayur- 
gay,—at least this is the best way we can think 


Nodj Shandor, the a in the second name (which 
by the way 1s the christian name, the Hungarians 
always put the surname first,—and means Alex- 
ander,) being 
is Mod-yar; Acs is like arch with the r left out, 
Debreczen (this is the true spelling of the word 
though the Germans from whom we generally 
copy, write the last syllable with i) is Debret- 





temptingly open, is quietly 





pane ; is Mishkolch ; Bisziricz (the 


ed to be the inevitable fate of those button wood | p 
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THE JESTER. | 





be sounds of 
me ” 


“Do my ears deceive me?” 
Fitzpop in a rapture, 


heaven, or do my 


ceive anybody else—the’re the valy true injey 
we have of your character.” | 





CATS deceiyg 


“Your ears may deceive you,”’ said old Rw. | 
er, in a semi-audible voice, “but they do’ «. | 





highway robbery. 


_ The Albany Dutchman says: “Who says | 
is not an age of progress? 
the Fourth was arrested for assault and batter 

last week for petit larceny, and yesterday (| 
With any kind of encoun, | 


ment he will reach the gallows by autumn,” | © reatest share is on the 


A friend of coro | 





Boox-kerrine py Travian Entry. Py | 
says that ‘*Rome 1s the capital of the worls, »: 
may be best invested by adding French Pris. 
ple to Austrian Interest.” 





At the meeting of the Royal Aaricultun 
Society at Norwich, a prize for the best thras) 
ing-machine was given to a man named Mitr! 





ark?" 








life. 


Mrs. Partington says that a man fell down tix 
other day in an applejack fit and jepthadized bs 





At once his 


REASONABLE. 


George, mes | daoned for money due, 
jack of cash betrayed— 
“1711 make you find it sir.” **Ab, do; 
And yoa shall be the first that’s paid.’’ 
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Middling Interest, Bost 


Oxford Bank, Fryeburg... 


Washington County, Calais. 


BANK NOTE TABLE. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Se eeeee 





«charter expired 
Ipswich, at Ipswich. . 






eee ee ee eee 


MAINE. 














, Orono... 
Be cecee 
eR. oe 
































eee ie ee eee rere closed. 
Essex Bank, No. Andover....... duetsoses closed. 


redeemed. 
oe Worthless, 
oe Worthless 
«+ worthless. 
worthless. 
closed. 
closed. 
oe Closed, 


Swick, at Ipswich......... . ++ Closed, 
Kilby, Boston...... «+ Closed. 
Lafayette, Boston.............. Soccesecd cioved 
Manofacturer’s and Mechanics, Nantucket 87150 
Mendon, at Mendon..... eeccecsecesesees Cloned. 
Middlesex, Cambridge. seee Closed 


Newburyport Bank, ...... .. el 
Norfolk, Roxbury... erceece Se eeeerecereces canes 
CUR IN as, scudcncotctdcheccocis closed. 


closed no sale. 


worthless. 


nulled worthless. 


Agricultural Bank, Brewer,.............. closed 
Sangor Commercial, at Bangor. ........ 22.. pr et dit 


Bangor Bank, old.......... ereee « eeccese Closed. 
Bath Bank...... Oeeeerccesovers Sevesccee oak 
Castine Bank.......... Seresevccccercecse worthless 
Citizens’ Bank, August closed 
Calais Bank........... - $@.. pretci 
City Bank, Portland... ° « charterexpit 
Damariscotta Bank, Noblebor +- Worthless. 
Exchange, Portland,..........0.-cecsseee char. expired 
Frankfort Bank......... pence scereeessens Worthless. 
Globe Bank, Bangor................ eeee. Worthless, 
Georgia Lumber Co., Portland... soee Worthless 
Hallowell and Augusta.. «+ Worthless 
Kennebec Bank, . worthless 
Kennebunk Bank . worthless 
Lafayette Bank, Bangor...... closed 
Maine Bank... .......cccceeess eeccccrees closed 
Mercantile, Bangor.........2.secessecees 2@..3 
Oldtown, Orono......... 


eeceoees worthless. 


Passamaquoddy, Eastpor worthless 
People’s Bank, Bangor.... we Closed. 
Penobscot Bank, Bangor........... eneeee closed. 


Westbrook Bank. .........0+.+ aspoevesee Lad pret.ca 
Waterville Bank....... Socce cocvecccoees closed. 
iscasset Bank..... so eeecegerccsccescces closed 
Winthrop Bank....... oconnane, 202 sesece Closed 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Concord Bank ascevoecss eovenee closed. ; 
Ee 405 perct# 


harter expired closed. 
Re cesee -charier expired closed. 

f Grafton Bank, Maverhill............2505+ 

Hungarian men and places. The Tribune, which | Hillsborough Bank 


closed. 
worth les. 


New Hampshire,Portsmamth..ch.expired redeemed 


Portsmouth Bank 


vcsdlinnelitl charter expired redeemed 


Wolfborough Bank. ..........0.ccceeecee worthles*. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Bridgeport Manuf. Co...... anedineen — 
Derhy Bank. .......ccccccccccccceccasene worthless 
Engle, New Haven..............48. ecess worthless 
Housatonic R R Co. Bridgeport....... 10 a 15 pe 
VERMONT. 


Ag.icultural Bank,Troy.............-0+++ fraud. 


Green Mountain 


Farmers’ and Mechanic's, Pawtucket 
Franklin Bank, Providence.... 


Mount Hope, Bri 


Providence Coanty Bank.... 


pronounced asa in far ; Magyar — Bank, Smithfield........ 





Bennington Bank. ............00.00e0e00 worthless 
Commercial Bank, Pouitney.. eos fraud. 
Becex, Guildhall. .....cccccccsccsccccececs worthless. 


IES <i capecedcccnseces fraud. 


stol..... eevee 


NEW YORK. 


Sete teeta eeeeee 








of for conveying an idea of the vowel sound in Jeflerson Banking COMPANY ee «+ +--+ +s fraud. od. 
the first syllable ; the vowel itself we have not My ne tenn on .pe et dis 
in English. The name is sumetimes spelt Geor- | Windsor, at Windsor...... Sesasesbposece Closed. 
— Gothe is enn written Goethe. RHODE ISLAND. 
he name of Count Wass, the envoy in this}, thiess 
country is pronounced Vosh: taat of Nadgy|Earie st Newport... ccccc Trae 
Sandor, the famous Magyar cavalry officer is | Farmers’ Exchange, Gloucester..... worthless 


Pascoag Bank, at Pascoag Village ° closed 
- 1. Agricultural Bank, Johnston.... -- . 
Seteate Bank.......--- cicaatarciie nT not in operst”® 


Germans write it Bistri 
is Sake-ler; Szegedin 

Chorna ; Saros is Sharo 
is properly Pesht, but the 
Pest, universally prevails in other 
Bacska is Botch-ka (a as in far.) 
Ketch-ke-mate. ‘ 


Said Avguny * 
at the opera—t‘ean thes 


“Can you tell us when the cars leave for Ner 4 


‘ 


“ As soon asthe seats are all taken,” of ¢ 
Jem, ‘‘that will make the car-go!” 


; 
; 
, 


3 


& . 


VOL. &. 
oS 
PUBLISH! 
> wiew. sd BUC 


T s, $2,00 in advane 
Bh my Ror $2,50 will be 
Papers not discontinue 
written notice trom the subse: 
arrearages paid. 
No paper sent for at 
Allcorrespondenee shi 
Editor at Boston. 
or Advertising on reasons 


 CORRESPO 
[For the Plow 


THE APPLE 


Mr. Editor: —Without | 
rectly to the subject which 
- fore you, and which ] shal 
of a question, viz: what 
vent the loss of our apples 
infest them and cause then 
abundance before they com 
caterpillars way be easily 
with the tham) and finger 
while they ere small, aod 
most favorable times, early 
the birds are singing most 
sunny Gay, Or while te | 
rain. 

We need no gun and po 
destroy them. The bore 
know their habits, may be 
kept from out orchards t 
well seraped and washed 
them once of twice a y 
those we find. In tact 
~ about the caterpillars or bo 

: conquered foes ; but wha 
apple worm ?- (You perhs 

‘ name.) He is a toe aire: 

‘makes his first appeatan 

“fort, after having pertoru 
Sand conquered. Am I n 
that theses worms are fr 
“really think they are, and 
ples you know are scare 
year; and trees that have 
“them are rapidly losing th 
auders. I know of some 
Bich trees in this neight 
cently loaded a fortmgh 








ot ERR Se le thtesps <et. 





OP Mat BES, 


BOLO ex 


itary aE rh Ae eS eee 


neta 


Ahese worms. Much has | 
“and very properly too, abo 
“pnd rearing orchards ; but 
“ject a hule, for a while, 

‘shall save ovr fruit afte 
This subject was introduce 
cultural meetings in the St 
“one thought it a good plan 
“as possible the fallen appl 


e the hogs, or have them ¢ 


‘order to destroy the wor 


There isa man in Milinois, named Barws,¢ ery late ploughing amon, 
who has changed his politics so ofien, that tix“ 
neighbors call him Wheel-Barrow. 


“yery early ploughing would 
piaied that be had noticed a 
a pasture, where the cows 
‘Sas they fell, that bore ver 
rentirely free from thes 
toughman, (you will par 
ress, as it is one of thet 
Wworld,) my object isto ye 
Bhe best method to ‘meet a 
io our apple orchards. 











ty Wiss sue) 

d with interest read in 
Motardey visitor, the Ploug 
Newroy Centre, a, 


© We are not quite sure 


| Aug. 28, 1849. 
j 
i 


‘ 


ave increased in numbers, 
‘That apples, from some cause 
= the proportion of wor 
ason, may be too great, an 
More than their proper share 
_ These worms, on the wh 
‘Potwithstanding some phil 
“have been the means of savi 
ee from breaking down wi 
‘of apples fallearly, each y: 
athe worms in them, and th 
~ fruit for it is Nature’s— 
ss and have some to sp 
Dore foliage than is needed 
e made on them by insect 
&. off the excess. So als 
Ww sUperabundant meens 
Calf, and we draw away a 
© The Apple Tree Borer h 
MRrious enemies to the orch 
“Buh mastered him ; we | 
* know how to meet him 
®nce many orchardists sup; 
Bunted and dug out of the be 
Wpposed he could bieed in 
‘Bad would multiply there ti 
Winds. But now they have 
Scrape and wash to prevent 
Ones, they need not wor ry | 
9 to stab such as had alrea 
mselves in the sap-wood, 
Bat the Apple- Worm isn 
‘Farmers are asking how he 
‘Be comes out, and where he 
# The apple worm, accor 
tee eaterpillar, nota grab 
woth called Carpocapsa P 
“Moth, or Fruit Moth, of the 
Site its egg, Or eggs (us 
Blossom of the apple, in Jun: 
and the worm works its 1 
uit, growing larger each ¢ 
then bores a hole out, throu: 
fo thrust out ite excrement 
falls, Prematurely in conse 
Bs vitals, and the worm qu 
“Previce in the bark of tho it 
eb or cocoon, and a new 

_ -#0r another year. 
4 This caterpillar is someti: 
areulio that destroys the | 
a The Carculio someti 
Makes a puncture in the s 
afoes in the plum, laying an 
_ = erwards burying herself 
a emerges in the spring 
Sempaign. The Carculio 
S.. the apple -worm has 
mere and his habits are wel 
Now fora remedy. Wh 
® abandon our apple tre: 
©*pPens, this year, that the 
*Ppics—more pigs than tea 
St year caterpillars wv 
2 denuded most com 
here are they this year? 
a8 A nit, and withot 
eather of June did some 
ed Share of the orchardis 
97°". So the canker-wor: 


















